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COMPLETELY NEW 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
FOR 54 


Loaded with brand-new features 
to cut costs on the farm! 


New Chevrolet trucks for '54 are here to do more 
work on your farm in less time and at lower cost. 

For example, they have new, roomier bodies that 
let you haul bigger, bulkier loads. You get more done 
while making fewer trips. : 

Besides, these great new trucks bring you ones 
new high-compression power that makes short wor 
per bine jobs —and cuts operating costs in the bargain! 

But that’s only the beginning. You get new cab com- 
fort and convenience, new chassis ruggedness and 
reliability —plus many, many other big new benefits 
you want and need. 

Plan now to drop by your Chevrolet dealer's and 
see the farm trucks with the most money-saving new 
features —new Chevrolet trucks for '54. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NEWszz: NEW ce. NEWoo" 


Bigger, brawnier ‘‘Thrift- 
master 235" engine. Rugged, 
durable “Loadmaster 235” 
engine. Mighty, all-new “Job- 
master 261" engine* for 
extra-tough jobs 


NEW zx. 


New pickup bodies have 
deeper sides . . . new stake 
bodies are wider and longer. 
And they're set lower to the 
ground for faster, easier 
loading and unloading. 


You'll find heavier axle shafts 
on 2-ton models . . . bigger, 
more durable clutches on 
light- and heavy-duty models 

stronger, more rigid 
frames on all models. 


*Optional at extra cost, Ride Control Seat is available on all cab models; 
“ Jobmaster 261" engine on 2-ton models, 


New one-piece curved wind- 
shield gives increased visi- 
bility. New, more convenient 
instrument panel. New Ride 
Control Seat* offers extra 
driver comfort. 


Most Trustworthy Trucks on Any Job! 


You can drive all day without 
shifting or clutching! Proved 
truck Hydra-Matic transmis- 
sion is offered not only on 
Y- and %-ton trucks, but on 
1-ton models, too! 


The new front-end design is 
more massive and sturdy in 
appearance with handsome 
new grille. New parking 
lights are positioned to indi- 
cate the full width of the truck. 





Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Chicago, Illinois 





Your most 
efficient source of 
supplemental nitrogen... 


Du Pont 


Nu GREEN’ 


Fertilizer Compound 


45% urea nitrogen in 
free-flowing shot form 


Whenever your crops need supple- 

mental nitrogen, ‘“NuGreen”’ can sup- 

ply it quickly, without waste, with 

less work. For greater yields of fruits, 

vegetables and certain field crops, too 
. . use ““NuGreen.”’ 


IN FOLIAGE SPRAYS. “NuGreen” sprays go to 

work immediately. The leaves absorb it quickly with NUGREEN : 

no waste, no excess feeding either. Crops get the ni- is a concentrated free- 
trogen they need even when roots are too dry, cold flowing shot form of urea 
or wet to get nitrogen from the soil. Use it alone or Nitrogen. It dissolves 


‘ 2adily in water, comes 
in regular pest-control sprays. — : : 
8 — in 80-lb. bags, and is 


IN IRRIGATION WATER. Water carries “NuGreen” pa yoann 
to all the roots the water reaches, for prompt, cultural areas. 

even feeding. Penetrates to all the roots, isn’t fixed in 

the first few inches of soil, yet doesn’t leach out of 

reach. Adapted to all types of irrigation equipment. 


IN SOIL APPLICATIONS. Concentrated ‘““NuGreen”’ 
saves most of the hauling and handling in ground 
or air application. Ideal for quick, efficient air 
application that fits needs of crop when wet soil, 
heavy crop growth or large acreage makes other meth- anita 
_ . ‘ = , Better Things for Better Living 
ods impractical. Won’t corrode equipment, either. . . . through Chemistry 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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““NuGreen” is your best buy in supplemental nitrogen—see your nearest distributor 
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The only fungicide that 
highest quality 


URAG fruit Fungieide 34 


Crac Fruit Fungicide 341 is a proven fungicide — the same formulation has been used 
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by growers for the past five years. It has helped them produce more profitable crops of 


better quality fruit at a lower cost per bushel — and it can do the same for you! 


Here's WHAT CRAG 34] cives you: 





Outstanding control of apple scab—Even under the 
worst conditions Crac 341 effectively protects against 
apple scab. Crac 341 is also useful for the control of 
summer diseases. 








Flexibility —In the early sprays, when timing is critical, 
use a combination of Crac 341 and a liquid phenyl mer- 
cury fungicide — each at half dosage — for a wider range 
in spray timing and greater safety. 








Suppression of European red mites— When used in a 
complete spray program, growers find that Crac 341 often 
prevents mite populations from increasing to serious pro- 
portions. This saves the cost of special sprays for mite 
control and simplifies the spray program. 








Convenience — Crac 341 is a liquid fungicide and ideal 
for dilute or concentrate spraying — it is easy to measure 
and gives you less bulk in the spray tank — it is pleasant 





to handle and safe to apply. 
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ives you the 
ruit at the lowest cost 


Higher yields— When you spray your trees with Crac 
341, you get vigorous dark-green foliage —larger and 
more fruit buds—excellent scab control—red mite suppres- 





sion. This all adds up to healthier trees that produce 


greater vields. 








Better quality fruit — Crac 341 is a mild fungicide. 
Apples develop naturally into high-colored fruit with a 
fine finish. 











Economical — A bigger and better crop at lower cost 


means more money in your pocket. 


Many leading growers have switched to CRAG 341 


WHEN YOU USE IT YOU'LL LIKE IT.. Buu oud. Gyo! 


PROTECT FOR PROFIT with CRAG 
(Hn HWwerA— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Have you tried Crac 341 for 
sour cherries? It combines econ- A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
omy and effective leaf spot con- 


trol. 30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





“Crog” is o registered trade-mark of 
Union Corbide ond Carbon Corporation 
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99.347 Clean Apples 
with BES-BLO Protection 
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WHY BES-BLO PROVIDES 
GREATER YIELD AT 
LOWEST COST 


Heavy duty Wiscon- 
sin engine, air cooled 
— designed for this 


1 *Blo im- 
954 Super Bes+Bio kind of load. 


proved new model — More 
powerful. 


Up to 28,000 cu. ft. min. " 1a 
Besier axial fan delivers _—> hae : {ty oe - 
large air volume at high 3 sa y /® = = 


velocity. - } 
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VENPORT 


Bes+Bio air stream thoroughly agi- 
tates foli ~ saturates tree from 
top te bottom. 


Easy te install — bolt or weld to 
sprayer frame in minutes. 





Mail the handy cou- Prompt delivery from Oakland, Calif., of assembly plont at 
pon below for NEW, Davenport, lowe; worehouse stocks at Kansas City, Peoria 
FREE Literature ond Philadelphia 


BESLER CORPORATION, 4053 Harlan Street, Emeryville, Oakland 8, Collif. 








Please send me your free literature on Bes * Blo Attachments. 
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ORCHARD 
BRAND 


ORCHARD BRAND Sprays 
Make the Difference! 


For Your Pre-Pink Spray Schedules Use 
These Reliable Orchard Brand Sprays 


FOR SCAB: 


* Ferbam Spray Powder 
(organic fungicide containing 76% ferric dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate) 


*° “Puratized"’ Apple Spray and ‘“‘Puratized”’ 
Agricultural Spray 
(organic mercury fungicides) 

© MICRO-DRITOMIC* SULFUR 

© “Phygon” XL Spray Powder 


FOR CURCULIO: 
© 50% Methoxychlor Spray Powder 
® GENITHION* P-15 Spray Powder 
(contains 15% porathion) 
* Lead Arsenate, Stondard and Astringent 
© Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 
® Malathion 25% Spray Powder 


FOR MITES: 
© GENITE* 883 Spray Powder 
(p-chloropheny! p-chlorobenzene 50%) 
© 15% Aramite Spray Powder 
© GENITHION P-15 Spray Powder 
® Malathion 50%, Emulsifiable Concentrate 
*® Malathion 25% Spray Powder 


FOR APHIDS: 
© GENITHION P-15 Spray Powder 
® Nicotine Sulfate Solution 
© Malathion 50% Emulsifiable Concentrate 
® Malathion 25% Spray Powder 
e¢ 40% TEPP Re 
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To crunipencinionieauaatiniceieaieaes 


Every fruit grower knows that the kind of fruit he picks next 
fall depends much upon the spray protection he gives his 
orchards now and in the months to come. 


For the real “money fruit” that brings top prices at harvest 
time—you need the right product for every pest problem, and 
that’s just what you get with Orchard Brand sprays. 


Each is formulated to the growers’ special needs. Each is de- 

veloped through careful laboratory research . . . and thor- 

oughly tested and proven in the field before it comes to you. 
As a result you get sprays that give top performance 
in pest control .. . efficiently . . . economically .. . every 
time. 


This year—be sure—for real spray performance use 
Orchard Brand all through the growing season. 


The Right Product for Every Pest Problem 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, itd. * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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You can 
MEASURE 
the difference 


in yields 
and quality! 





OMMERCIAL 


Grower 





--. @ special formula 
geographically adjusted 
for the soils in your area 


Vicoro for Commercial Growers 


is special 


ly made to supply the 


maximum nutrient requirements 


of high va 
nutrient 

balanced 
each 


other. 


lue crops. All the needed 
elements are skillfully 
in maximum ratio to 
Predominating soil 


types in your area have also been 

considered in its formulation. 
With Vigoro C G you get max- 

imum yields that command top 


of the ma 


rket prices. For full in- 


formation, just drop us a card, 


mentioni 


ng your special crops. 


*Vigoro is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant food 








Swift & Company, Plant Food Divisien 
U. S. Yards, Chicage 9, Winsis 
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New Orleans, La. 








LETTERS epitor 





Permission to 
Reprint Articles 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to ask permission to quote from 
your very good January, 1954, Yearbook intro- 
duction, ‘Don’t be Afraid to Stumble.” This 
is to be used in our “Nors Notes,” which goes 
out to approximately 500 members locally and 
about 50 on an exchange list throughout the 
country. 

The New Orleans Rose Society 
Alvin P. Lichtentag 


Dear Editor: 

In one of your issues you had an editorial, 
“The Northern Nut Tree—A _ Forgotten 
Cousin?’’, which was a tribute to the Northern 
Nut Growers Association. I would like to have 
a copy of that tribute and your permission 
to quote passages from it for an article on 
nut growing that I am planning to write. 
Avon, Ohio A. A. Bungart 


We are very happy to give our two readers 
permission to quote from these two articles with 
credit, of course, to AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 

Ed. 


Children and 
Farm Safety 


Dear Editor: 

The files of the National Safety Council con- 
tain far too many stories of the tragedies re 
sulting from children riding upon or operating 
intricate farm equipment. Children have 
neither the strength nor the judgment to cope 
with emergency situations, especially with 
power equipment. There are other hazards also 
that bring about needless accidents to children. 

The National Conference for Farm Safety 
has been studying this problem for several 
months and plans are being made for long 
range emphasis on child safety as related to 
agriculture. This will include not only the farm 
machinery aspects of the problem but also all 
phases of farm life affecting child safety. 

The following four point program has been 
suggested: 

1) Secure better statistics on child accidents. 

2) Prepare materials for use in child acci- 
dent prevention programs. 

3) Greater publicity, to include radio and 
television. 

4) Recognition for results achieved in this 
field 

The Farm Division of the National Safety 
Council believes coercion and compulsion are 
not satisfactory substitutes for education. 
But persistent violation of common sense 
practices is the surest way to bring about un- 
desirable legislation. The Farm Division sin- 
cerely hopes that through effective farm safety 
education, parents and others will realize the 
importance of adequately protecting children 
against unnecessary hazards. 

National Safety Council 


Chicago 11, Il. Maynard H. Coe 


Fruit Production 
in France 


Dear Editor: 

I was interested in an item concerning fruit 
production in France in the “Fruit Talk’’ 
column on page 30 of your December issue. 

I noted that cider apple production alone 
in France in 1952 was 211.9 million bushels 
and also that cider pear production in the same 
country was 33.1 million bushels. 


These figures astonished me and a number 
of people to whom I showed them. Would 
you please confirm them for me? 

Santa Ysabel, Calif. Fred H. Farmer 


I am not surprised that you are amazed at 
the figures. Evervone usually is. Yet, according 
to the official circular from the USDA, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, dated July 20, 1953, they 
give the production of apples in the United States 
for 1952 at 92,696,000 bushels. Then they give a 
figure of 18,761,000 as the production of dessert 
and cooking apples in France during the same 
year. Then comes the astounding figure of 
211,926,000 bushels of production for cider 
pur poses. 

In turn the figures for pears are exactly 
as stated in “Fruit Talk,” to which you have 
referred. That is, the production of pears in 
the United States for 1952 was 30,744,000 
bushels, while the production of pears in France 
for cider pur poses was 33,120,000 bushels. 

In other words, we do not produce quite enough 
pears in America to take care of the perry (pear 
juice) needs for France, and we produce less 
than half the number of apples that go into apple 
cider alone in France. 

All of this points up to the fact that some- 
how we in America are not as heavy fruit juice 
drinkers as we sometimes think we are. On the 
other hand, we need only look to the soft drink 
industry to see where the dollars are going and who 
provides the drink for the consumer. In fact, the 
consum ption of soft drinks in America is fabu 
lous. If all the fruits and vegetables produced in 
America were squeezed into juice, the amount 
would be less than the American public now 
consumes as soft drinks. This is really something 
to think about.— Ed. 


“Apple Pan Dowdy” 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope and would appreciate it very much 
if you would please send me a copy of the 
recipe for “Apple Pan Dowdy.” 

After reading Mrs. Booth’s request for a 
copy of the recipe, I went to look for it through 
my recipes which I have clipped out of your 
magazine, but I can’t find it. 

Yonkers, N. Y. Mrs. Veronica Nicholas 


Because so many of our readers have requested 
copies of “Apple Pan Dowdy,” we are printing 
it again this month on “The Orchard Home” 
page.— Ed. 


Fruit Harvest Queens 


Dear Editor: 

In the January, 1954, issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER you have, on page 25, a picture 
of Patricia Ann Casey, Maine Apple Queen. 

This beautiful young lady was looking at my 
copy of AMERICAN Fruir GROWER and, seeing 
her picture there, was very desirous of pro- 
curing a copy of the magazine. I am loathe to 
relinquish my copy, but I promised her that I 
would write to you and ask if you would for- 
ward her a complimentary copy. 

I am sure your kindness in this matter will 
be very much appreciated. 

The Maine Apple Committee 
So. Portland, Me. W. Deane Haskins 


We are very happy, indeed, to send a copy of 
the January issue of AMERICAN FrvuIT GROWER 
containing Miss Casey’s picture in connection 
with the feature on Fruit Blossom and Harvest 
Queens.— Ed. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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NEW 35 DRAWBAR HP CAT* D2 TRACTOR 

PULLS OR PUSHES TWICE AS MUCH AS MOST 

35-40 HP WHEEL TRACTORS... ACCOM- 
PLISHES 60% MORE IN THE SAME TIME. 


Think what it would mean to you this spring to 
own a Cat D2 Tractor with twice as much pull or 
push as your present “3-plow” wheel tractor. 
You would handle 4 to 5 bottoms where you now 
pull 2 or 3. You'd get into the field sooner. You 
would work across those ponded spots instead of 
going around or bogging down. You'd plow 
deeper than you've ever done before. Finish up 
sooner with time left over to help your neigh- 
bors. Earn extra money by custom work. You 
will have push-pull power to clear off trees, build 
dams, terraces, level land. 

Would this kind of farming look pretty good 
to you this spring? Your Caterpillar Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the new D2... or any of the 
5 tractor sizes from 35 to 150 drawbar HP... 
on your farm. Call him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 
DIESEL FARM TRACTORS ee TOOL BARS e IMPLEMENTS 
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PULL or PUSH! 


“> 


WHY YOU'LL ACCOMPLISH SO MUCH MORE 
WITH A CAT DIESEL D2 TRACTOR: 


@ 1460 Sq. In. of steel track grip the ground—four 
times as much pull area as most wheel tractors. 

@ 42 HP Cat Diesel Engine burns No. 2 furnace oil that 
costs about one-half as much as gasoline, yet develops 
approximately 20% more power. 

® 60% to 80% fuel savings—as much as $300-$400 on 
average farms. 

@ 26-galion fuel tank—at full load the D2 burns 2 to 
2% galions of low-cost diesel fuel per hour. 


© Power steering—each track is controlled by a heavy- 
duty disk clutch—tractor power does the turning. 


© Complete set of integral attachments available at extra 
cost: Cat Tool Bar, subsoilers, chisels, cultivators, 
bulidozer, disk ridger, lister shanks, ditcher. 


Mail this coupon today .. . 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
Dept. AG-34, Peoria, Ill. 
( Send me the folder (No. 30998) on the NEW Cat 
D2 Tractor. I have acres, with acres 
in crops. 
© Check here for a free demonstration on your farm. 


Check here if you are a student. 


Name 


Address 








plicated, high-cost cover spray programs. 


One-product control of mites and insects is yours 
with Black Leaf 253. It kills codling moth, red- 
banded leaf roller, curculio, leafhoppers, European 
red mite, two-spotted mite, Oriental fruit moth, 
pear psylla, cherry fruit fly, San Jose scale, Forbes 
scale and many other pests. 


Dustless Black Leaf 253 is easy to add to the tank, 
where it mixes readily. It is compatible with all 
fungicides and materials recommended with DDT 
and Parathion. 


The LEAF that; protects the tree 


” plack 


Leal copay 





Efficient, Economical Cover Spray 


Black Leaf 253 is tops for total clean fruit among cover sprays used by 
many leading growers in major fruit areas. Orchards protected with this 
modern, multi-purpose cover spray turn out more clean fruit and save you 
time, labor and money. Use Black Leaf 253, and don’t worry about com- 


Richmond 8. Virginia 
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Cuts residue problems. 
Black Leaf 253 provides 
excellent pest control 
with minimum chemical residue and essentially no 
visible residue. 





Switch to Black Leaf 253 for a streamlined, eco- 
nomical, effective cover spray program all season 
long. Full directions are included — look for the 
Black Leaf on the red and white package. Write 
for full information. 


Other Famous Black Leaf Spray Materials 


Aramite Wettable 
Arsenate of Lead 
BHC Wettable 
DDT Wettable 


Dieldrin Wettable Parathion Wettable 
Black Leaf 40® Phygon* Wettable 
Ferbam Wettable T.D.E. Wettable 
Lindane Wettable TEPP 


Malathion Wettable *T.M.U.S. Rubber Co 


Many other pest control products also carry the reliable Black Leaf label — insecti- 
cides, fungicides, weedicides and rodenticides. Ask for full information. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS DIVISION 
(formerly Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation) 


Sales Offices in 19 Cities 
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PEACH PRUNING 
METHOD 


Yearly crops are assured with this practical 
system, in use for more than three decades 


By M. G. FULTZ 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Agricultural Agent 


N the long ago 1920’s, Thomas J. 

“Dad” Barnes, then orchard super- 
intendent at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., taught students in pomology, 
a method of pruning peaches. “Dad”’ 
Barnes had come to Purdue with years 
of orchard experience and experience in 
growing peaches in Ohio. His way of 
pruning, with the simple logic behind it, 
was standing the test then, and it has 
worked from a practical standpoint over 
the years that have followed. 

Many of those Purdue undergradu- 
ates that he taught have gone out into 
the field of production involving peaches, 
and as growers or as teachers have found 
the system unchanging and sound. 
“Dad” Barnes’ argument that it was a 
good way to produce peaches year after 
year and stay consistently in the busi- 
ness is still as convincing as it was in 
1923. The writer was one of those stu- 
dents. 

Any method of pruning peaches is 
based on the desired placing of the fruit- 
ing wood which is, of course, the pre- 
ceding year’s growth. A peach tree 
pruned “long” and left to its own de- 
signs will produce such wood gradually 
farther out each year. The strongly 
budded wood will be concentrated in 
the outside terminals with the inside 
of the tree becoming barren as produc- 
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tion proceeds. Breakage becomes a 
problem and the tree is actually over- 
worked during the heavy years. 

In practice, over-fruiting one year 
has a definite bearing on the set of fruit 
the next. Borderline conditions of freeze 
and frost damage and other crop-affect- 
ing factors depend consistently on uni- 
form tree vigor from year to year. Thus, 
although the method outlined here 
might well decrease production during 
a heavy year, over a long period the 
yearly production will hold up against 
any other method. 

Naturally, cutting back each year 
puts off the time of ‘“de-horning”’ for a 
long time and “de-horning”’ in the lit- 
eral sense is seldom needed. Good size 
is much more easily attained and break- 
age is held to a minimum. Thinning, 


Top—Peach tree at Lookout 
Farm before pruning. Note the 
wealth of good fruiting wood. 


Above—Good fruiting wood with 
moderately vigorous last season's 
growth and quite close nodes. 


left—Some tree as shown in 
photo ct top, after pruning. 


although necessary, is aided greatly by 
limiting the fruiting wood at pruning 
time. 

Peach pruning is more safely done in 
late winter or early spring in the north- 
ern areas. March is an ideal time. 

Execution of “Dad” Barnes’ methods 
begins early in the life of the tree and 
proceeds consistently throughout its life. 
The pruner cuts back to good fruiting 
wood by removing chunks from the ter- 
minals of all of the fruiting branches. 
To keep down height or extreme length 
he may cut sharply back to laterals, but 
in general the proper height and length 
is surprisingly well-defined by that good 
fruiting wood. Such wood is moder- 
ately vigorous and has the nodes rela- 
tively close together. Huge, over-vig- 

(Continued on page 41) 








I953 PEACH 
VARIETY SURVEY 


The peach variety picture is shifting rapidly. Here are 
important points to consider in mapping planting plans 


By M. J. DORSEY 


Secretary, National Peach Council 


EACH growers are always inter- 

ested in varieties because so many 
things need to be evaluated when con- 
sidering which ones to plant. Such items 
as hardness, color, toughness in han- 
dling, ripening date, and suitability for 
different types of use must be decided 
upon at planting time. 

These factors have a great deal to do 
with the shift in interest in a variety. In 
taking a long look from the national 
standpoint it will be seen that while 
many varieties come and go, others stay 
on. Elberta, which originated in Georgia 
about 1870, is still the leader. 

The grower must regard the variety 
situation from the national standpoint, 
and he must evaluate the place of the 
peach in the light of some interesting 
changes which have taken place. For 
example, with the concentration of peach 
production in intensively planted re- 
gions, distributors must necessarily ship 
long distances for at least a variable 
fraction of their volume. When one re- 
gion ships peaches into 20 or 30 states 
it follows that the commercial varieties 
making up their volume come into com- 
petition with others from regions both 
earlier and later. 

We must also take into consideration 
other factors. There is still a great deal 
of interest in canning although it has 


noticeably declined in recent years. The 
method of selling has shifted and some 
estimates indicate that as much as 85 
per cent of the peaches are sold in the 
self-help trade. Interest in freezing is 
active and the use of peaches for this 
purpose may be expected to increase. 

These facts have made it imperative 
for the National Peach Council to com- 
pile accurate information for the trade 
in regard to the timing and quantity of 
peaches to be placed into commercial 
channels from the different regions. Our 
basic approach has been to ask the 
leaders in different states to name the 
10 leading commercial varieties with 
their estimate of the percentage of the 
volume coming from each one. 

In some states the acreage planted to 
each variety is taken from recent or- 
chard-by-orchard surveys. In other in- 
stances where such data are not avail- 
able, the judgment or estimates of key 
men in the trade have been taken. 

It should be noted in reviewing the 
commercial list in the accompanying 
table that the states are placed in the 
approximate order of the entrance of 
their crop into commercial channels. 
Also the varieties are listed in the table 
in the approximate order of their ripen- 
ing date, as summarized by John Breg- 
ger of Clemson, S. C., who has given 


this subject wide attention from year to 
year as chairman of the committee on 
varieties and nomenclature of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society. 

The dominance of Elberta is clearly 
evident, since it is grown commercially 
in each state. Halehaven and Golden 
Jubilee come next. The sentiment among 
peach growers, however, is that Hale- 
haven and Golden Jubilee are both los- 
ing ground. 

It should be emphasized again that 
this table is based upon commercial 
varieties already in production. It does 
not, therefore, take into account some 
of the more promising recent introduc- 
tions such as Fairhaven or Coronet. 

Growers as well as other sectors of the 
trade recognize the differences between 
varieties in the way they “stand up” 
when being run through various opera- 
tions from the orchard to the kitchen. 
In the 1953 Annual of the National 
Peach Council a rating list of the com- 
mercial varieties was given so that 
growers making new plantings could 
have the judgment of a large number of 
people as to the difference between 
varieties in handling. 

For the convenience of those who 
may not have this information, it may 
be well to state that J. H. Hale, which 
is recognized as one of the toughest 
peaches in handling and is known as one 
of the best shippers, is given a rating of 
10. On that same basis Elberta is rated 
8. The following list ranges, as you will 
note, from 10 to 5. Rio Oso Gem has a 
rating of 10, the same as J. H. Hale. 
Frank, grown commercially in Texas, 
was given a rating of 9. Other varieties 
rate as follows: 

Varieties given a rating of 8: 


Brackett Redelberta 
Elberta Redhaven 
Fay Elberta Redskin 
Gage Salwey 
Hinner Shippers Late Red 
Kim Elberta Triogem 

Victory 


Varieties given a rating of 7: 


Burbank July Elberta Redcap 
Cardinal Slappy 
Coronet Southland 
Dixigem Sullivan Early 
Dixired Elberta 
Early Elberta Summercrest 
(Gleason) Sunhigh 
Fairhaven Vedette 
Jersevland Veteran 
July Elberta Viceroy 


Kirkman Gem 
Varieties given a rating of 6: 


Belle Halehaven 
Crawford Hiley 

Early Hiley Rochester 
Fair Beauty South Haven 
Goldeneast Valiant 


Varieties given a rating of 5: 
Erly-Red-Fre Mayflower 


Fisher Newday 
Golden Jubilee Pearson Hiley 
Highland 


From this analysis of peach varieties 
growers can learn the commercial list 
from each state, those ripening before 
or after Elberta, and an approximate 
rating of which varieties handle best in 
commercial production. THe END 
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ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF COMMERCIAL YIELD IN 1953 FOR EACH 
VARIETY OF PEACH IN EACH STATE 


(States are arranged in approximate order in which the commercial 
crop comes on, and the varieties are listed in the order of ripening.) 


Mayflower 
Dixired 
Red Bird 
Erly-Red-Fre 
Pearson Hiley 
Dixigem 
Jerseyland 
Redhaven 
Golden Jubilee 
Merrill Gem 
Early Hiley 
Fair Beauty 
Newday 
Triogem 
Rochester 
Fairhaven 
Hiley 
Halehaven 
Burbank July 
Elberta 


Southland 

Sunhigh 
Goldeneast 

South Haven 
Sullivan 
Summercrest 

Belle of Georgia 
Early Elberta (Gie.)| 


July Elberta 
Kim Elberta) 


Hinner 
Elberta 
Gage 


Fay Elberta 
Gold Med.) 


J. H. Hale 
Shippers Late Red | 
Rio Oso Gem 
Kirkman Gem 
Late Elberta 
Salwey 
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Mayflower 
Dixired 

Red Bird 
Erly-Red-Fre 
Pearson Hiley 
Dixigem 
Jerseyland 
Redhaven 


| Golden Jubilee 


Merrill Gem 
Early Hiley 
Fair Beauty 
Newday 
Triogem 
Rochester 
Fairhaven 
Hiley 
Halehaven 
Burbank July 
Elberta 


Southland 
Sunhigh 
Goldeneast 
South Haven 
Sullivan 
Summercrest 
Belle of Georgia 
Early Elberta (Gie.)| 


July Elberta 
Kim Elberta) 


Hinner 
Elberta 
Gage 


Fay Elberta 
Gold Med.) 


J. H. Hale 
Shippers Late Red 
Rio Oso Gem 
Kirkman Gem 
Late Elberta 
Salwey 








PLANT CHEMOTHERAPY 
AT WORK fox the Pruitt Grower 


Sick plants, like sick humans, re- 
spond to “internal” medication 


By A. E. DIMOND 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


D° you have any fire blight on your 

. apples or pears? Or are your 
strawberries dying from red stele dis- 
ease? How about those virus diseases 
on peaches and cherries? 

These are all examples of plant dis- 
eases which are internal. Plant chemo- 
therapy is designed to control such 
diseases just as internal human diseases 
are controlled with antibiotics and sulfa 
drugs. Plant chemotherapy makes use 
of chemicals which are absorbed into 
the plant and act to control disease. 

One reason why this technique prom- 
ises to be so fnew # is that it can bring 
under control vascular wilt diseases, 
bacterial diseases, and many other 
kinds of plant troubles for which there 
have been no good control measures in 
the past. 

During the last ‘15 years remarkable 
things have been done with plant chem- 
otherapy. In 1938 E. M. Stoddard of 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station described a new virus 
disease on peaches and called it X dis- 
ease. He thought it ought to be possi- 
ble to find chemicals which would inac- 
tivate the virus in the plant. So he 
soaked diseased buds in a variety of 
chemicals. Certain of them caused 
diseased buds to grow healthy when 
they were later budded into healthy 
trees. 

As a next step he injected chemicals 
into virus-inoculated seedling peach 
trees. He found that sulfanilamide in- 
jections effectively prevented disease 
but that the treatment was too injuri- 
ous to be practical, and later that ordin- 
ary calcium chloride was useful as a 
chemotherapeutant without being in- 
jurious. When calcium chloride has 
been used in orchards, the spread of X 
disease has been decreased, and there 
is some evidence that diseased trees 
have slowly recovered 

Stoddard had also observed that the 
wild black cherry, Prunus serotina, nev- 
er gets X disease and he wondered 
whether this plant contains a chemi- 


14 


cal which makes it immune. To test 
this he made extracts of bark of the 
wild black cherry and injected them into 
X disease-inoculated peach seedlings. 
Treatment protected these plants from 
X disease but caused severe injury to 
the plant. Purified extracts proved 
both to be highly effective and non- 
injurious to peach trees. 

Because this disease is so easily con- 
trolled in Connecticut by eradicating 
choke cherry in the vicinity of peach 
orchards, there is little need for grow- 
ers here to use plant chemotherapy to 
control it—unless an orchard has many 
infected trees. But in other parts of 
the country the disease commonly 
spreads from one peach tree to another. 
As a result of Stoddard’s work, scien- 
tists elsewhere are at work developing 
compounds and methods of application 
to control stone fruit virus diseases. 

There are many other plant diseases 
which cause serious losses to growers 
but which have heretofore been diffi- 
cult to control. A chemotherapy re- 
search program has been in progress at 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station continuously for some 14 
years in an effort to put plant chemo- 
therapy to work for the grower. The 
plant disease which has been most used 
for this experimental work is the fu- 
sarium wilt of tomato, a vascular wilt 
disease. 

Gradually chemicals have been found 
which will do an effective job of con- 
trolling this disease without injuring 
the plant. Fusarium wilt of tomato 
was chosen because it is typical of the 
vascular wilt diseases, is easy to handle 
experimentally, and the severity of 
disease can be graded in a meaningful 
way. This permits an experimenter to 
compare the value of one treatment 
with another. 

But fusarium wilt of tomato is not 
a serious disease problem in Connecti- 
cut, and to find whether promising 
treatments are valuable in practice it 
is necessary to use these treatments on 


other plants which suffer under Con- 
necticut conditions from fusarium wilt. 
Greenhouse-grown carnations are a 
good crop for this purpose, and promis- 
ing treatments were therefore applied 
to carnations in commercial green- 
houses with the co-operation of florists 
who were having trouble with losses 


* from fusarium wilt. 


All compounds tried for control of 
fusarium wilt of carnations worked 
and worked well in preventing the 
spread of the disease among established 
plants. This was a significant advance 
because prior to that time there had 
been no way for a grower to reduce 
disease losses from fusarium wilt once 
his beds were planted. But now there 
was a technique to stop further spread 
of the disease. 

The grower has since rigged his 
equipment so that chemotherapeutants 
can be applied automatically whenever 
he fertilizes the plants and as a result 
his greenhouse is so free of fusarium 
wilt that one does well to find two or 
three diseased plants in 10,000. Other 
carnation growers are gradually trying 
this new method and are slowly accept- 
ing it. 

Another practical victory for plant 
chemotherapy was the work of Stod- 
dard on red stele of strawberries. One 
day a grower came into Mr. Stoddard’s 
office with some plants suffering from 
red stele. The fungus that causes this 
disease grows through the roots of the 
plants and marches right through a 
field. It happens that this fungus is 
related to the one that causes the late 
blight of potatoes. 

Stoddard knew that Nabam was a 
good fungicide for late blight, so he 
reasoned it ought to work as a soil 
drench to control red stele. There 
wasn’t time to do a lot of experiment- 
ing and still help the grower. Stoddard 
knew that Nabam would kill straw- 
berry plants if it touched their foliage. 
Although he wasn’t sure if the plants 

(Continued on page 46) 
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@ Georgia Anticipates Good Peach Crop in 1954 
@ New York Fears Codling Moth Is Becoming Resistant to DDT 


VIRGINIA—Plan NOW to take part in this 
forthcoming event. 

The Virginia State Horticultural Society 
will be host to a four-state joint summer meet- 
ing to be held in the Timberville section of 
Rockingham County and the Mt. Jackson sec- 
tion of Shenandoah County of Virginia, Friday, 
August 27, 1954. 

This series of joint summer meetings by the 
horticultural societies of Maryland, Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, and Virginia was started 
in the summer of 1952. Maryland was unable 
to hold the meeting in 1953, but anticipates 
taking its turn in 1955 or 1956.—John Watson, 
Sec’y, Va. Society, Staunton. 


GEORGIA—By February 15 there had been 
a sufficient number of cold hours to meet the 
chilling requirements of commercial varieties 
of peaches in all of the major peach producing 
sections. There was plenty of rain a uring the 
summer of 1953 for excellent growth of the 
trees and the production of a good bud crop. 
Prospects are unusually good at this time for 
a crop of peaches in 1954. 

Quite a few new peach plantings have been 
made around Fort Valley, Woodbury, and 
Monticello. There is a slight trend upward in 
peach tree population. 

Four new hydrocoolers are being installed 
this year in the Fort Valley area. This brings 
the total up to seven for this peach section with 
one very large-capacity hydrocooler operating 
for the past two seasons in the middle Georgia 
peach section. This method of rapidly cooling 
peaches is becoming increasingly popular with 
the larger growers.— Earl F. Savage, Dept. of 
Hort., Experiment. 


WISCONSIN—Wisconsin apples make a hit 
in Florida! Mr. and Mrs. William Connell, 
owners of Sunridge Orchard, Menomonie, have 
opened “The Wisconsin Apple Market” be- 
tween Clearwater and St. Petersburg. The 
open-air building, constructed of concrete 
blocks, is attractive in its coat of red and white 
paint and with a large sign which can be read 
a quarter mile away. It is a pioneer effort and 
the Connells were very optimistic when the 
writer visited them in late December. 

We saw an intriguing sign in front of one of 
the top restaurants in St. Petersburg. It 
stated, “‘We Serve The Best Apple Pie in the 
World.” It’s a sign one remembers and should 
be considered in future apple promotion.— 
H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y, Madtson. 


NEW YORK—Dr. P. J. Chapman of the New 
York State riment Station at Geneva told 
growers attending the 99th annual meeting of 
the New York State Horticultural Society that 
codling moth seems to be on the verge of be- 
coming resistant to DDT. Resistance was first 
noted in Ohio last season, he warned, and 
resistance may be starting in New York. It 
would be a near calamity if this actually hap- 
pens, Dr. Chapman said. 

He also rted that European red mite re- 
sisted phosphate materials in only one Hudson 

Valley orchard in 1952 but last season about 
10 additional orchards were involved. To 
avoid the new threat, he advised use of not 
more than two applications of phosphate ma- 
terials a season. Resistance can be postponed 
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Friday — March 19, 1954 
10:00 AM— 


KENTUCKY will hold its annual Spring Peach 
Pruning Field Day on the above date at the 
Kentucky Cardinal Orchards of Frank Street 
at Henderson. The pruning experiments are 
under the direction of W. D. Armstrong. 
Pruning plots on peach trees from two to 16 


tion will be held in the open and rough 
weather will likely prevail. Growers from 
several states will be there, and commercial 
men are welcome.—W. W. Magill, Sec'y, 
Lexington. 











by use of an early oil spray, he stated. No 
insect pest is known to have ever developed 
resistance to oil. 

In an evening session, growers were given 
the latest information on concentrate spraying 
and in addition received the concentrate spray- 
ing manual for deciduous fruits prepared by 
Albert A. LaPlante, extension entomologist at 





Ithaca. A survey of growers in Monroe, 
Niagara, Orleans, and Wayne counties showed 
that out of 684 growers, 599 used dilute sprays 
and 85 used concentrate sprays. 

Professor M. B. Hoffman told growers that 
a heavy bloom is expected this spring in New 
York apple orchards. He recommended using 
amide sprays for thinning when trees are in 
bloom. Varieties like Yellow Transparent, 
Early McIntosh, Wealthy, Baldwin, and 
Golden Delicious, characteristically set heavy 
and consistently respond to spray thinning 
more satisfactorily than do others. 

John Chandler, Massachusetts grower and 
executive vice-president of the New York & 
New England Apple Institute, told growers 
that demand for McIntosh has been growing 
rapidly and that progressive growers have been 
feeling their way into markets in Baltimore, 
Washington, North and South Carolina, and 
Florida, as well as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
even Chicago. If this trend continues growers 
may find it hard to satisfy the demand, he ven- 
tured. 

New York growers resolved to ask Congress 


(Continued on page 48) 





FRUIT PEST 


(THIRTY-FIRST 
APPLE BITTER ROT 


PPLE bitter rot can be exceedingly de- 


HANDBOOK 


OF A SERIES) 


tion is followed by the development of 
small, light-brown, sometimes almost color- 
less spots just under the skin. On yellow 





structive in the more 
east of the Rocky Mountains. in 1870 an 
orchardist aptly described the effect of 
this disease on apples when he wrote, 
“... the bitter rot blasts them like the 
breath of rvin and the promise of spring 
ends in disappointment and decay . . .” 
Fortunately, it is less prevalent than 


between 70° and 80° F. during periods of 
rainy weather. 

The spores of this fungus are able to 
penetrate uninjured apple skin and penetra- 








it was in 1870 but it still is a constant 


Apples infected with bitter ret. Photograph courtesy USDA. 


pples the infected spots may be surrounded 
by a purplish-red band. 

lf only a few spots are present, each 
individual spot may increase rapidly in size 
and attain a diameter of one inch in four or 
five days. The tissues beneath the spots ore 
rotted and the diseased portion extends in 
the shape of a cone to the core. Usually the 
rotted tissue has a bitter taste and is soft and 
watery in texture. 
The fungus may ti to spread and 





involve the entire apple, or its development 
may be arrested and the tissues dry out, 
leaving a cone-shaped cavity covered by 
the dead, discolored, papery skin. Occa- 
(Continued on page 51) 
























what's a VALVE 


> 
.e-> 
: 


got to 
do with a PEACH? 


The answer is, “ 
you grow fruit. 
During speed sprayer, blower or boom 
spraying Operations you open and close 
valves hundreds of times daily. That's 
why the quality of the valve is so im- 
ortant. 
FLO-RUL Valves are the full-flow, no- 
pressure-loss type that gives extra long 
life and better sprayer performance 
while pumping abrasive materials. They 
have proven their ability to operate 
successfully at high pressures (up to 
800 Ibs. P.S.1.). 
These valves are used by leading spray- 
er manufacturers as standard equip 
ment on speed sprayers, blower at- 
tachments, and booms. 
Order now and improve the performance 
of your sprayer with FLO-RUL Valves. 


Priced from 12.75 for 34” valve 





plenty”! Especially if 


All valves fully guaranteed 
° o i easily replaced at low cost 
* Some dealerships and distributor- 
ships available 
¢ Write or wire FLO-RUL Corp. 


FLO-RUL CORPORATION 
346 Lincoln Ave., Son Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen 


Please ship me the FLO-RUL Valves ordered 
below 


Quantity 
\%” Full-flow Ratchet-type Vaive $14.75 


\%” Full-flow Push-pull type Valve 12.75 
1” Full-flow Ratchet-type Vaive 17.75 
1” Full-flow Push-pull type Vaive 15.75 
Check or M.O. enclosed Ship C.0.D 


Please send free literature 
Name 
Address 


City State 





WASHINGTON FRUIT LETTER 


@ Rubel Appointed to Foreign Agricultural Service Post 
@ Future of Export Market Looks Bright 


EWS that Donald M. Rubel has 

been appointed director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service is highly 
pleasing to fruit leaders. Don Rubel 
is well known to fruit growers, having 
taken an active part in many of the 
winter fruit meetings and in helping to 
formulate plans and policies of such 
groups as the National Apple Institute 
and the National Peach Council. He 
was formerly chief of the fruit branch 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. He is a native of San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Mr. Rubel’s appointment ties in with 
the recent announcement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson of a 
program to regain and develop export 
markets for perennial fruits and fruit 
products. The program places emphasis 
on both surplus removal and the de- 
velopment of continuous long-range 
markets for such fruits as apples, pears, 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, plums, 
grapes, and dried fruits. It also in- 
cludes an expansion of the market de- 
velopment work on dried edible beans 
and peas. A special effort is being made 
to obtain removal of barriers in other 
countries that impede the entrance of 
U. S. fruits. 

F. A. Motz, who is also well known 
to growers, will work with Rubel to 
help open up overseas markets for 
fruits. Dr. Motz will leave next month 
for the West Coast to talk to fruit 
growers and will then return East, 
when he will leave for London to start 
the fight again to regain the export 
market. 

Dr. Motz stated that if the govern- 
ment will make good just 50 per cent of 


Industry leaders who met recently with Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson (seated at the 
desk) are from left to right: Clayton E. Whipple, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA; Truman Nold, 
National Apple Institute; Martin E. Hearn, Florida 
Citrus Mutval, Lakeland, Fla.; Henry W. Miller, 
dr., Paw Paw, W. Va.; J. A. Smith, Twin, White & 
Prince, Seattle, Wash.; W. C. Day, Santa Clara, 


its promises the future for the export 
market will look very bright. He went 
on to say that the government men are 
making great efforts to regain the export 
market, and thereare immediate chances 
for improvement. 

The team of Motz and Rubel should 
be able to accomplish much for the 
fruit industry during the next few 
years. 


THE new attitude of the USDA, which 
has changed from indifference to active 
help, will speed the return of prewar 
conditions when exports of fruits and 
fruit products ranked first in the U. S. 
export of foods. They ranked third in 
all agricultural exports, exceeded only 
by cotton and tobacco. 


FRUIT growers contemplating the con- 
struction of new storage facilities will 
be very much interested in a new bill 
introduced to Congress by Republican 
Representative Karl C. King of Penn- 
sylvania. The bill is a duplicate of the 
one passed last year on the construction 
of grain storages which allowed the cost 
to be written off or depreciated over a 
five-year period. 

Representative King, whose King 
Farms are famous as vegetable pro- 
ducers, introduced the bill at the request 
of some of his apple-producing neigh- 
bors. 

This is the year for tax revisions and 
committees of the House and Senate 
are besieged with requests for tax relief 
in all manner of ways. Whether such 
an atmosphere helps or hinders Con- 
gressman King’s bill remains to be 
seen. 


USDA 


Calif.; Ernest Falk, Northwest Horticultural Coun- 
cil, Yakima, Wash.; F. W. Read, California Fruit 
Exchange, Sacramento, Calif.; Harold Angier, 
California Grape & Tree Fruit League, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; A. E. Thorpe, Dried Fruit Association 
of California, San Francisco, Calif.; J. E. Kiahre, 
Apple Growers Association, Hood River, Ore.; 
and F. A. Motz, Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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GET THE “LOW-DOWN” 


on This New Low-Built *. 


Field and Orchard Tractor \, 


It’s compact. It’s low to the ground. 
It’s easy to get on and off. It’s econom- 
ical to operate. Its 3-point pickup tools 
are easy to change when the job chang- 
es. It’s a mighty easy tractor to handle 
in fields .. . in vineyards... in orchards 


. in berries . . . in hopyards. It’s a 
comfortable tractor to ride. It’s extra 
stable when working on hillsides. 

There, in a few words, you have a 
brief picture of the “40” Utility, the 
new John Deere two-plow tractor that 
has fruit growers and general farmers 
looking, talking, and buying. 

Aren’t these just the features you have 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE IL 
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been looking for in your next tractor? 

Here, too, you'll find all the other 
features that have made the “40” Series 
tractors so popular the country over. 
Just look them over—see list at right— 
then give your John Deere dealer a 
phone call for that free test drive. 

Remember—these are demonstra- 
tion days at John Deere, and it’s your 
opportunity to get a close working ac- 
quaintance with this newest member 
of the big John Deere tractor family 
... this handy, all-purpose tractor that 
stands only 50 inches at the top of the 
hood. 


Re 
asx your JOHN ian 
DEALER FOR A 

FREE 


ONSTRATION 





DEM 


UTILITY 






ALL YOURS 
AS REGULAR EQUIPMENT 
® Heavy-duty 3-point hitch and full 


line of “pick-up-and-go” working 
tools. 


® Effortless Touch-o-matic hydraulic 
control of tools. 


® Exclusive John Deere load-and- 
depth control. 


® Powerful, time-proved, valve-in- 
head engine. 


® Leveling adjustments from tractor 
seat. 


® Swinging drawbar for pull-type 
tools. 


® Provision for regular and high-speed 
power take-offs. 


© Four forward speeds. 
© Deep, coil-spring cushion seat. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE, Moline, Minois, 
Dept. E-42 


Please send me descriptive folder 
on “40” Utility Tractor 





Name 


R. R. Box 











Town. 


State 
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a Myers rig pays off in 3 
important ways,” 


Says HAROLD JAMISON 


V Excellent control of pests and diseases 
V Up to 50% saving in spraying time 
V Better timing of spray application 





c trate Blower Attach t 
For Dilute Equipment 





- gone 


o-* 


General Purpose Sprayer 





2) 


MYERS ; 





These three important advantages of concentrate 
spraying are paying off for other important grow- 
ers, too. They’re enjoying extra profit from high- 
quality yields made possible by faster, more posi- 
tive control of pests and diseases. 
A Myers Concentrate Sprayer can cover an orchard 
nearly twice as fast as a dilute rig. With hours cut 
off required spraying time, a grower can quickly 
apply an extra spray to all his trees for effective 
protection against a sudden attack of insects or 
disease. 
Concentrate spraying with Myers equipment ends 
the need for part-time spraying help, too. One man 
can operate the sprayer while driving the tractor. 
Let a nearby Myers representative show you the 
concentrate sprayer. 

Write today for the name of your 

nearest Myers sprayer dealer 


POWER 
PRAYERS 


THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1203 ORANGE STREET 
ASHLAND, OHIO 





THE 
QUESTION BOX 





As a commercial apple grower | would like to 
have information about the results of using rock 
phosphate as fertilizer on apple orchards. How 
long has it been tested and did it reduce the num- 
ber of insects? What were the results in size, color, 
quality, and quantity of fruit? —Pennsylvania 


Reliable information concerning the use of 
rock phosphate on fruit trees is relatively non- 
existent. Fruit trees have not generally re 
sponded to applications of phosphate fertilizers. 
In general, the phosphorus applications may 
be expected to improve cover crop and sod 
growth and in this way improve tree per- 
formance indirectly. E. Stewart Hubbard of 
Poughkeepsie, prominent Hudson Valley, New 
York, grower, is a strong advocate of liberal 
use of rock phosphate. There are some indica 
tions that-even though a deficiency of phos- 
phorus may not be shown, yet high yields are 
associated with adequate phosphorus. 


In a recent issue you had an article entitled, 
“A New Weapon for Fire Blight Control.” | am 
very much interested in this new development, 
and | wonder if you can tell me where ! could se- 
cure some commercial streptomycin preparation 
for use this spring?—New Jersey 

Contact Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 11 Bart- 
lett, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Would it be practical for me to make my own 
wettable sulfur? — Ohio 


Preparing wettable sulfur is a very difficult 
and technical proposition. Particle size is very 
important with sulfur. Wettable sulfur particles 
larger than 27 microns do not adhere to plant 
foliage sufficiently well to be considered of 
fungicidal value. Most wettable sulfurs are 
below 10 microns in particle size and are thus 
well below the maximum dimension. Sulfur 
particles smaller than half of one micron are of 
little fungicidal value because there is no 
tendency of the particle to settle out of the 
spray droplet. 


Do you know of a lightweight electric recipro- 
cating saw on the market?— Missouri 


I do not know of an electric reciprocating 
saw. However, the Miller-Robinson Company, 
7007 S. Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., 
makes an air-powered saw. 


| have heard of radioactive treatment of insects 
for control as a result of atomic energy research. 
Do you have any more facts? —Nebraska 


The new method is aimed at eradication— 
not merely control—of the crew-worm fly in the 
southeastern states. It involves the carefully 
timed liberation of laboratory-reared insects 
after exposing them to radiation that sterilized 
them. A treated female fly lays infertile eggs 
that do not hatch. When a radiated male has 
mated with a normal female in the laboratory, 
the eggs from the female are deposited as 
usual, but do not hatch into maggots that 
damage livestock. The studies have shown that 
the female fly mates only once, and if this mat- 
ing is with a treated male, none of the 300 or 
more eggs she lays in her lifetime hatch. 
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Mr. Hersey uses this efficient concentrate sprayer 
to treat his orchard. Dieldrin can be applied by 
any conventional equipment. 


‘dieldrin gives pervect contre! 








of pliin cureutio” 


“*[ USED DIELDRIN in 1953 on part 
of my apple orchard for plum cur- 
culio control. The dieldrin-treated 
apples brought a good price. Practi- 
cally all of the untreated apples went 
to the cider mill. 

“My orchard had a bad history of 
curculio damage in previous years 
and I feel that dieldrin is the best 
and cheapest answer to my curculio 
problems.” 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Growers everywhere are using diel- 
drin and getting the same fine results 
by following the dieldrin spray sched- 
ule recommended by their states. 
Dieldrin’s killing power remains long 
periods, affording adult control dur- 
ing the days of greatest curculio activ- 
ity. This prevents egg laying which 
damages the quality of fruit. 
Dieldrin is available under many 
trade names as a wettable powder or 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
P.O.BOX 1617, DENVER 1, COLORADO 


Atlanta > Houston « Los Angeles > New York + San Francisco « St. Louis » Jackson, Miss. * Portiand, Oregon 
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says Burnett Hersey 


HERSEY ORCHARDS, CASNOVIA, MICH. 


emulsible concentrate. Only 4 ozs. of 
actual dieldrin make 100 gallons of 
spray formulation. Dieldrin can be 
used in any conventional orchard 
sprayer, and is compatible with fungi- 
cides and insecticides commonly used 
in spray schedules. 

Ask your local insecticide dealer 
for a dieldrin formulation. It’s your 
No. | insecticide for long-lasting, 
economical control. 











sure, safe fungicides 
VN 4 rE 

spray programs for 

your specific needs 


and MAGNETIC “70° 


1. For an economical, effective early season fungicide use o straight 
MAGNETIC “70” Sulphur Paste program on apples, peaches, cherries, and plums. 


a Where improved finish and better disease control at low cost are de- 
sired, use a tank mixture of MAGNETIC “70” and CAPTAN 50-W at about half 
dosages of each in the early season sprays. This combination has proven to be 
especially effective under conditions of frequent and heavy rains. MAGNETIC 
"70" acts both as a fungicide and as a sticker for CAPTAN, thus permitting re- 
duced dosages and offering extra savings. 


a For higher yields of cleaner, brighter fruit of better keeping quality use 
a straight CAPTAN 50-W program throughout the entire season. Experience has 
shown that trees sprayed in this manner have produced better foliage — more 
and stronger fruit buds resulting in higher annual yields. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 





N. J. Fou & Sons tried 


LIQUID 
NITROGEN 


Now their savings include 
manpower, money, time 


— 


By F. EARL HAAS 
County Agent, Oceana County, Michigan 


PREADING nitrogen is no longer a 
hard, tedious job in the N. J. Fox & 
Sons’ orchards at Shelby, Mich. Floyd 
Fox, eldest son and farm manager, says 
that he and two hired men completed 
the job of applying nitrogen on 300 
acres of fruit in three eight-hour days. 
This was all accomplished without lift- 
ing a bag of fertilizer or walking a single 
mile. 

Two years ago there was a serious 
shortage of nitrogen fertilizer in the 
fruit growing area of Oceana County. 
N. J. Fox & Sons operate a warehouse 
which sells fertilizer and other farm sup- 
plies. Realizing the great importance 
of nitrogen to the fruit industry, N. J. 
Fox, warehouse manager, looked for 
additional sources of this plant food. 
He heard about liquid nitrogen that 
could be purchased in tank cars. This 
form of nitrogen looked like it might be 
the answer to the shortage. 

Several nitrogen solutions were avail- 
able but one looked better than the oth- 
ers. It was known as Nitrogen Solution 
#60 and contained 21 per cent nitrogen. 
The nitrogen was in the ammonium 
nitrate form. It is not to be confused 
with urea which is often sprayed on 
trees in a dilute solution or with anhy- 
drous ammonia which must be applied 
below the ground surface to prevent the 
ammonia from escaping into the air. 


Solution #60 

The Foxes, father and three sons, 
talked it over and decided to try Nitro- 
gen Solution #60. They realized liquid 
nitrogen was an experiment since it had 
not been used on orchards, but they 
felt the conditions warranted a trial. A 
carload—8,500 gallons—was ordered 
for delivery in April, 1952. The carload 
of liquid nitrogen was equivalent to 
about 29 tons of dry ammonium nitrate 
and would nearly supply the supple- 
mental nitrogen needs for their 300 
acres of bearing apples, cherries, and 
peaches. 

Nitrogen Solution f60, the material referred to by Mr. 


Haas, is manufactured by Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, 40 Rector St., New 


York 6, N.Y 
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Tender truck wits taut nitrogen in a 
cherry orchard on the Fox farm. Two rows are 
being covered at abou? 13 miles per hour. 


The nitrogen solution was shipped in 
an insulated tank car because it crystal- 
lizes out at about 50°. It has to be kept 
above that temperature to facilitate 
handling. 

How to apply the material became 
the big question. April weather in 
Michigan is often below the 50° temper- 
ature that must be maintained. The 
only safe storage place was in the insu- 
lated car. A fast system of application 
had to be devised. 

A “tender” or water wagon was avail- 
able for the job. This was an old 500- 
gallon tank truck that had been used in 
former years to service the sprayers. 
With the advent of air-blast and con- 
centrate spraying, the need for this 
work was eliminated. 


Power Application 

The tender was already equipped 
with a 100-gallon per minute centrifugal 
pump and an air-cooled motor. Two 
hose lines were attached with three- 
quarter inch pipes for guns. Nozzles 
were made from pipe caps with holes 
bored in them. Caps with different 
sized openings were used to vary the 
rate of application. 

The spreading required a crew of 
three men. Platform seats were put on 
either side of the tank for the men oper- 
ating the hoses. Floyd Fox did the 
driving himself. 

Speed of the tank truck was varied to 
regulate the amount of nitrogen per 
tree. In the first orchard, three quarts 
of the liquid—the equivalent of five 
pounds of ammonium nitrate—was the 
desired application per tree. This 
amount could be applied by leaving the 
guns open and driving at 12 miles per 
hour when the trees were set 20 feet 
apart. The men operated the hose so a 
complete ring of the material was ap- 
plied just inside the outer spread of the 
branches. 

The acreage that was covered in one 
day varied with the planting distance, 
amount of material applied, and distance 
of the orchard from the rail siding. 
Floyd reported that one day they 


(Continued on page 22 
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THE NEW JOHN BEAN SPEEDETTE — Yes, it’s finally here. A full-fledged 


air sprayer for the medium-sized orchard. A sprayer to furnish the protec- 
tion that gives you clean fruit commanding top market prices. A sprayer that 
means less labor, lower costs, faster coverage and less material. 


A sprayer 
built in the tradition of the famous John Bean Speed Sprayer — the “yard- 
stick” by which experienced commercial fruit growers measure air sprayer 
performance. 


Designed for dilute, reduced gallonage, or concentrate application, the John 
Bean Speedette is available in either engine-powered or power-take-off mod- 
els. It will give you uniform coverage from ground to top-center, complete 
penetration of dense foliage, and controlled size of spray particles. Simple 
adjustments allow you to “tailor” the spray pattern to any section of your 
grove or orchard in a matter of minutes. 








In 
= 9, BEAN 


A Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 





LANSING 4, MICHIGAN * SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Tractor Seat Control —One Man on the 
Tractor Does the Work of a Whole Crew! 


@ Savings are just one reason why 
owners are enthusiastic about 
their CARDOX Aqua-Jet sprayers. 
Invariably, they also cite 
Aqua-Jet’s complete spraying 
coverage for cleaner crops — 

the fact that it puts the spray where 
they want it . .. in the pattern 
they want... with uniform mixed 
spray material... at least possible 
waste. They also like its rugged 
simplicity of construction that 
means least and simplest mainte- 
nance. Their endorsement is a 
good guide for your selection of 
spraying equipment! 


3 REASONS FOR 
' SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


AQUA-JET Heads 
Adjustable imping- 
ing jets give any de- 
sired pattern with 
lowest pressure 
drop. 
MECHANICAL AGITATION 
Spray material is always thoroughly 
mixed — never too “strong” 
or too “weak”. 


Supplies the powerful punch needed 
for long range projection and 
complete coverage. 


See your CARDOX Aqua- Jet dealer or 
write us for his name. 





LIQUID NITROGEN 
(Continued from page 21) 


spread the necessary nitrogen to 25 
acres of apples in one-half hour. The 
amount applied was equivalent to near- 
ly two tons of dry ammonium nitrate. 

The unloading from tank car to tank 
truck was speeded up by the use of the 
air compressor on a power pruner. In- 
stead of using a pump to move the liq- 
uid from car to truck, air was pumped 
into the car and the solution forced out 
through hoses. Only five to 10 minutes, 
depending on the amount of pressure 
used, was necessary to fill the 500- 
gallon tank. 


Savings 

Price is always a factor when buying 
fertilizer in carload lots. The liquid 
nitrogen was delivered at Shelby at 
about $3.50 per ton less than the cost of 
an equivalent amount of ammonium 
nitrate. This alone was a saving of over 
$100 on the carload. 

Savings on labor and time were the 
big advantages, according to the Foxes. 
There are always many jobs in the 
spring that must be done in the or- 
chards. These include pruning, hauling 
brush, dormant spraying, and dozens of 
other jobs. Speeding up the fertiliza- 
tion work leaves more time for the other 
activities. The two men who operated 
the spray guns were left in the orchard 
to work while Floyd was filling the tank. 

There are also disadvantages in the 
use of this type of nitrogen: 1) It must 
be applied when the material arrives 
regardless of weather or ground condi- 
tions. 2) Purchase must be made in 
carload lots which limits its use to large 
growers or distributors. 3) The mate- 
rial cannot remain in the spreading 
equipment over two hours because of 
the danger of crystalizing out at low 
temperatures. 4) Application must be 
made while the trees are still dormant 
as the rapid method of distribution 
causes some material to get on the 
branches, which would cause injury to 
new growth. 

Floyd feels that the advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantages. He likes 
the idea of spreading nearly 30 tons of 
nitrogen without lifting a bag or with- 
out walking over the hills on which 
many of their orchards are located. 
Two years’ experience has convinced 
him that power equipment beats the 
old hand method of spreading nitrogen 
fertilizer. THe Enpb 





One of the keys to success in hiring good, 
intelligent workers and holding them fram 
year to year is attractive, comfortable hous- 
ing. Send $1 for working drawings showing 
construction details of 3-Room Tenant House, 
which can be arranged in single or double 
units, to AMERICAN Fruit Grower, Plans 
and Booklets Department, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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PARATHION KILLS 
PINE MICE 


AST April Morris Crumpacker of 
Crumpacker Orchards, Roanoke, 

Virginia accidentally discovered that 

parathion will kill pine mice. 

Morris and his helper had just fin- 
ished spraying the orchard with para- 
thion and had a little spray left in the 
tank. This they let run out around a 
young tree. Before they left, pine mice 
started coming out of their runways 
where the spray had entered. Some 
barely made it out into the open be- 
fore they died, others lived a few 
minutes. 

This gave Morris an idea, so he filled 
up the 500-gallon tank with water and 
added three pounds of 15 per cent para- 
thion powder. He started soaking the 
ground under the trees of Shotwell 
Delicious, the variety having the worst 
mouse injury in the orchard. It took 
about 50 to 75 gallons per tree. 

No sooner had the parathion mixture 
been applied than mice started coming 
out in all directions. Some gasped for 
air and died and others lived for various 
lengths of time in a kind of staggering 
condition. But Morris reports that he 
caught some of them, caged them, and 
waited to see what happened. Not one 
mouse lived. 

In the fall of 1953 Morris treated his 
250-acre apple orchard and figured it 
cost him about 30 cents a tree. Maybe 
he has found a way to control that hard- 
to-kill orchard pest, the pine mouse. 
— Eldon S. Banta. 


KEEP AN EYE ON 
OLIGOMYCIN 


T has long been felt that antibiotics 

such as penicillin and streptomycin 
might be helpful in fighting fungus dis- 
eases of plants like apple scab and leaf 
curl. However, to date only one anti- 
biotic, actidione for cherry leaf spot, 
has proven worth while. On the other 
hand bacteria diseases like fire blight 
seem to be yielding to antibiotics. 

A newcomer on the scene seems to be 
effective against many plant disease 
fungi, and at the same time it is harm- 
less to bacteria. The new antibiotic is 
called oligomycin and was discovered 
by University of Wisconsin scientists, 
Elizabeth McCoy, W. H. Peterson, and 
Robert M. Smith. 

Further tests are needed to learn 
more about the new antibiotic. In pre- 
liminary tests it has shown promise. 
For instance, one requirement for a 
good antibiotic to be used against soil 
borne plant diseases is stability. Oligo- 
mycin does not lose its activity over a 
wide range of soil pH and temperature 
conditions. It will be interesting to 
watch the progress of this newest of the 
antibiotics. 
MARCH, 1954 


































































CHIPMAN 


Stops ’em dead! 


This season use Chipman sprays 
and dusts to stop insects, diseases and 
weeds. These chemicals are backed by 
over 40 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. Each product is made under the 
most careful chemical control and 
Supervision, and all products are thor- 
oughly tested in the field. 


You can depend on Chipman sprays 
and dusts to do a good job! 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. K, Bound Brook, N. J. 


HLTEST LEAD ARSENATE 
DDT SPRAY POWDER 
PARATHION SPRAY POWDER 
BENZAHEX SPRAY POWDER 
ARAMITE SPRAY POWDER 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS 


COPPER HYDRO BORDO 
BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
DRY LIME SULFUR 
WETTABLE SULFUR 
FIRE BLIGHT DUST 


ATLACIDE—Weed Killer 
2,4-D WEED KHLERS 
BRUSH KILLER 


AGROX & MEMA 








(Seed Protectants) 







WRITE For 


1954 Products Bookles 
and Special Circulars 





An Advanced One-Man 
Air Blast Sprayer For 
Every Grower... 


The outstanding new sprayer. 
Two, 26’’ axial flow fans 
mounted with Se blades 
and special (Patent 
Applied For) nad 45,000 
C.F.M. at 135 M.P.H. with ab- 
solutely uniform air volume and . . 

velocity over entire radius of fan Young apple tree (wild stock) which has been 
housing. Applies concentrate, grafted with three old-time favorite varieties. 
semi-concentrate and dilute , 

sprays. The most advanced air 


gelled co AIR mene = GRAFTING 


Outstanding value and perform- OLD FAVORITES 
ance per dollar of price. Air veloc- 


ity up to 135 M.P.H. For concen- 
trate and dilute sprays. The Hardie 
pump in this sprayer delivers 30 Propagating wood no long- 
G.P.M. at 400 P.S.1. assuring com- er available commercially 
plete atomization of spray liquid. 
Discharge valve for hose connec- 
tion makes this big capacity and By ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 
high pressure available for hand gun spraying when desired. , : ‘ 
O one will question the quality and 


oO R  « bo A he yy of | ST deserved popularity of such com- 
mercial fruits as Bartlett pears and 


Amazing performance features McIntosh apples. There are many per- 
this en concentrate sprayer sons, however, and even some commer- 
which will operate successfully we cial growers who retain a strong liking 
even in the worst weather. Dis- : f id favors tap ae . : 
charge readily adjusted by trac- \ or old favorites 0 a gene ration or so 
tor seat controls for wind ve- ago, found perhaps in the orchards of 
a 4+ size and shape their childhood but preserved nowadays 
> . . e.¢ = 
Of tree. Delivers 22,000 C-E.M. at 110 only in widely scattered localities. 
M.P.H. Can also be used for high [I re anal of ‘aieal 
pressure hand gun spraying. rave found a great deal of persona 


satisfaction in grafting some of my 
All fe & 1 § a |  « te ; own special favorites which are now 
growing alongside the standard fruits 
All the advantages of air blast spraying are of the day. Not the least part of this 
provided at low cost in the Hardie Air satisfaction is derived from locating the 
Prince, specially built for the grower who 
doesn't need the larger Hardies. For both 
concentrate and dilute sprays. Delivers air 
velocity up to 140 M.P.H. Complete control 
of air stream and spray pattern 
from tractor seat. Can also 
used for high pressure hand gun 
spraying. 


,BLO-SPRAY 


Convert your old high pressure sprayer to an air 
blast machine with Hardie Blo-Spray, the blower 
and engine unit that comes complete in one pack- 
age, ready to install and use. Nothing more to 
buy—you get everything — Wun-pull control 
valves, two line strainers and all fittings. Does 
not interfere with hand gun spraying. Two sizes. 


LOOK TO HARDIE FOR : v : c 
Air blast and high pressure spray- The Hardie Manufacturing Company, 
ers—Power Dusters—Rain Con Hudson, Michigan. 


ble § . . —~ 
—— he Bee 3825 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


lers — Valves and Fittings. Ask 1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Ore. 
your dealer—write for catalog. Please send catalog 


me 





Name 
ar RAR Address 
3010 awe stavicto (Mitiih| i : Grafted pear tree, junction of light and 
dark bark showing where grafting was done. 
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desired variety; perhaps in an old 
abandoned orchard, perhaps along a 
busy highway or in an ancient fence- 
row. Leads are sometimes furnished 
by friends, and in some cases even 
strangers will offer help in this pleasant 
kind of detective work. 

For anyone not practiced in the art of 
grafting, complete and easily followed 
instructions will be found in a booklet 
issued by the USDA entitled, “‘Propaga- 
tion of Trees and Shrubs.” Order it by 
number, 1567, enclosing 15 cents in 
com or money order (not stamps) to 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

My own efforts in fruit growing were 
started rather late in life, and I recall a 
remark made by a neighbor, “You are 
planting for posterity.’’ But most of the 
trees have been bearing now for some 
years, proving once again that prophecy 
is never quite safe. 

As with most projects, success in 
finding scions for grafting will depend 
largely on your own perseverance. In 
my own case I have had much help 
from friendly neighbors and from boy- 
hood acquaintances. But there are 
numerous ways of spreading the news 
of your special interest—your local 
newspaper, your farm or trade paper, 
among others. 

Surprises will come, as they have 
come to me. For instance, last fall I 
received a package about the size of a 
shoe-box from a poultryman in a neigh- 
boring state. My first thought was 
maybe a dozen eggs. In this box, so 
carefully mailed, was one lone apple, of 
a kind I had never seen, and from a 
man I had never met. 

Naturally the time to locate the trees 
from which scions are to be taken is in 
the fruiting season; the scions them- 
selves must be cut in the winter or 
early spring. In my neighborhood I 
have been able to find young wild trees 
growing on waste land, which when 
transplanted to my ground became 
suitable stock for grafting. THe ENp 


Fruit Production ata Glance 


USDA 
Average Feb.1,Est. 
1942-51 953 








Oranges 
Calif., all 46,265 
Navels&Misc. | 16,841 
Valencias 29,424 
Florida, all 55,080 
Temples 924 
Early & Mid- 


season 29,231 
Valencias 25,110 
Other States 4,665 
Total Early & 
Midseason 49,746 
Total Valencias | 56,264 
4,340 


29,820 
15,342 

Other States 6,084 
Lemons 12,722 


*Short-time average. 
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More and better 


apples and peaches 
with PHYGON-XL! 


UNTREATED APPLES 


Bushels of 
extra dollars 
for you! 


TREATED WITH PHYGON-XL, 
THE ORCHARD FUNGICIDE 


It costs but a few cents per tree to apply Phygon-XL, for 
it’s the least expensive organic fungicide you can use. But 
more important, you’ll market far more *1 apples for far 
greater profits. Phygon-treated apples ripen more uni- 
formly. You’ll have fewer “rejects” because Phygon-XL, 
when properly applied, gives you almost 100% apple scab 
control. 

Besides apple scab, Phygon- XL effectively controls 
bitter rot of apples and peaches, California blight of 
peaches, brown rot and blossom blight of peaches, peach 
leaf curl and many other fungus diseases. Phygon-XL is 
simple to apply. It mixes effectively with the most com- 
monly used fungicides and insecticides, is harmless to pol- 
len and bees and does not affect odor or flavor of the fruit. 


Order Phygon-XL or formulations containing Phygon from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


— 
AR’ 


OA 


TAN G 
AS »Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth: 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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If you’re using “Fermate,” 


you're getting all these 


Profit-Building 
Benefits 


3 Higher yields— As much as 60 boxes per acre more good fruit than 
with any other fungicide. According to 5-year experiment-station 
tests, yields averaged 210 boxes more per acre with ‘“‘Fermate”’ than 
with sulfur. 


2. Better disease control — Eleven years of use and experiment-station 
tests show “‘Fermate’’ controls more diseases than any other fruit 
fungicide. On apples, ‘‘Fermate’’ controls scab, cedar-apple rusts, 
bitter rot, black rot and blossom-end rot, sooty blotch and fly speck, 
apple blotch and Brooks spot. 


3. Healthier trees—‘'Fermate” is a mild fungicide that lets trees grow 
normally, killing off diseases without chemical burn. Trees show gains 
each year in vigor, foliage, bloom and fruit set. 


4. Retter fruit finish—‘Fermate” doesn’t burn or scald fruit, helps 
prevent blemishes. Keeps apples firm with good storing qualities. 


Yes, ‘““Fermate’’ gives proof, not promises, of outstanding disease control and 
improved orchard productivity. Use‘ Fermate”’ this year and get all these benefits. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


Fermate® 


Ste. us pat orf Ferbam Fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


JERSEYBLACK — 
A NEW BLACKBERRY 


ERSEYBLACK is a new variety of 
blackberry just named by the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society and 
the New Jersey Department of Horti- 
culture, Rutgers University. 

Jerseyblack fruits are firm, large, 
tasty, and of very good quality. Plants 
are productive, too, yielding as much 
as four and one-half quarts per plant 
the second season. Under some condi- 
tions production may even exceed this. 

In the area of New Brunswick, N. J., 
first pickings begin about July 15. The 
peak harvest comes around July 25 and 
the end in early August, which makes a 
fairly long picking season. 

One excellent feature of this new va- 
riety is that it produces practically no 
“nubbins,” those tiny, seedy fruits. 
Berries are all of uniform size through- 
out the season. 

The plant is a vigorous grower, 
thorny, and of the semi-trailing type. 
A two-wire trellis similar to a grape 
trellis serves exceedingly well. Jersey- 
black is the result of crossing two older 
varieties, Evergreen and Eldorado. 

You might want to try a few plants 
of Jerseyblack in your garden this year. 
Plants can be secured from the Small 
Fruits Industry Committee, R. D. 3, 
Princeton, N. J. You better order quick- 
ly as only a limited number of plants 
are available this year.—£. S. Banta 


FROST PROTECTION 
WITH 2,4,5-T 


F further research supports a startling 

discovery by University of California 
scientist Dr. Julian C. Crane, frost pro- 
tection of fruits will become much 
simpler than orchard heating. 

Last spring after three degrees of 
frost for a period of four hours, three 
apricot trees were sprayed with 2,4,5-T. 
Only one-fourth of each tree was treat- 
ed. No fruit worthy of harvest de- 
veloped anywhere in the orchard except 
on the treated sections of the three 
trees. Here the large and luscious fruit 
hung heavily. 

The treatment did not bring the seed 
back to life, but the hormone spray 
seemed to replace the function of the 
seed in development of the fruit. 

Dr. Crane says it is not possible to 
predict at this time how effective the 
new treatment may be. Further re- 
search will show what fruits will respond 
and how effective the growth regulator 
will be under various degrees of frost 
and periods of time.— McCall Smith. 








Read the advertisements and mention AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER when you write for infor- 
mation. 
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Rodney Bull is shown stacking two 14-bushel 
crates on Cherry Hill Farms, Muskegon County, 
Michigan. The large-sized crate saves both labor 
and fruit in the harvesting and handling of apples. 


BIG 
LABORSAVER 


14-BUSHEL crate, hailed as a 

great laborsaver in the harvesting 
of apples, was recently demonstrated 
to fruit growers and agricultural spe- 
cialists at the Cherry Hill Farms of 
John Bull and Sons, Muskegon County, 
Michigan. 

The crates are handled in the orchard 
with a mechanical fork lift attached to 
a tractor. Trucked to storage, they can 
be stacked five or six high until taken to 
the sorters. 

The crates are 36 inches wide, 43 
inches long, and 24 inches deep. They 
are made of half-inch thick oak slats 
four inches wide, and the inside edges 
are beveled to avoid bruising of fruit. 

They are constructed by the O. J. 
Briggs Lumber Company of White 
Cloud, Mich., and resulted from the de- 
sire of Mr. Bull to have a few large 
crates in which to place cider apples. 
They were so convenient it was almost 
inevitable that they should be used for 
good apples also. 

They have many advantages, being 
more quickly loaded and unloaded. 
Pickers save time because they do not 
have to move crates, and leveling is 
eliminated. Picking bags can be 
dumped move readily into the larger 
crate than into bushel crates, and the 
large crates ride better over uneven or- 
chard ground. 

The crate is attached to a pallet and 
when packed in storage these pallets al- 
low a three-inch air circulation space 
every 24 inches. 

Don Hootman, Michigan State Col- 
lege extension horticulturist, said the 
crate appears to be a promising idea 
which would eliminate bruising of fruit 
and save on hand labor. He said it 
should last the lifetime of an orchard, 
or about 20 years.—John A. Chisholm. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 





PREVENT 


with Du Pont MARLATE’ 


Methoxychlor Insecticide 


Dependable ‘‘Marlate”’ gives consistently high kill of cur- 
culio. It prevents egg-laying scars and feeding punctures— 
gives protection early and late in the season. When you use 
“Marlate” for curculio, you get top control of codling 
moth, too. 


Gives fine-fruit finish 


““Marlate”’ contributes to fine-fruit finish. When used in 
combination with ‘“Fermate’’ or other organic fungicides, 
russeting and other chemical injury are no problem. 


Minimum residue hazards 


In late sprays for apple maggot, ‘“‘Marlate”’ provides pro- 
tection close to harvest, yet presents no problem to the 
persons who eat the fruit. This characteristic of ‘‘Marlate”’ 
is also a great advantage for insect control on vegetables 
and forage crops. 


For cherry fruit fly . . . there’s nothing better than 
““Marlate.” From egg-hatching time till close to cherry 
harvest, ‘““Marlate” gives excellent kill with no injury or 
effect on vegetative growth. 


See your supplier now for ‘“‘Marlate”’ 50°;, technical insec- 
ticide. It will pay you well to use ‘‘Marlate”’ this season. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or cau- 
tion statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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MARLATE 


- ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY Methoxychlor Insecticide 











more high-grade 
fruit with 


ARAMITE! 


more 
Sales dollars 
for you! 


Before mites strike, be prepared with 


achievements with deciduous fruit, year 


Aramite, today’s safest strongest mite- after year. 


killer—be prepared for higher yields of 


a ite-Sulfur C tibility Among Its 
high-grade apples and peaches—hence EE A eT ne 


‘ Advantages. All-inclusive tests prove that 
more money at market-time. 


Aramite works very well with sulfur as 


Aramite gives outstanding control of 
European Red Mite, Pacific Mite, Two- 
Spotted Mite and Clover Mite. Agricul- 


with most other insecticides. In addition, 
Aramite is extremely easy to apply, is 


harmless to mite-killing insects and its 





tural authorities throughout the country long residual effect saves you reapplica- 


enthusiastically report new Aramite tion costs. 


Order Aramite or formulations containing Aramite frem your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 








= —NJ augatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retardants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap. 
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Undisturbed litter mulch usually is associated with a continuous growth of vegetation. 


he LITTER MULCH 





SYSTEM OF ORCHARD MANAGEMENT 


Surface 


soil is protected and tree roots thrive 


under the protective blanket of decaying vegetation 


By R. E. STEPHENSON 


Oregon State College 


ATURE’S most effective mulch 

for tree production is found in the 
forest. Leaves, twigs, and sometimes 
larger branches and rotting stumps 
and logs protect the enriched surface 
soil, where tree roots thrive and multi- 
ply to gather the life-giving water and 
nutrients necessary for growth. 

Some very good orchards are man- 
aged so that there is a continuous litter 
mulch composed of living and dead 
matter under thrifty trees. Perhaps 
the most notable example of this type 
of orchard management is the Rory 
Collins pear orchard in the Hood 
River Valley of Oregon, where a lit- 
ter mulch some six inches deep under 
trees is continuously maintained. 

One advantage of the litter mulch is 
the unsurpassed mellow, porous phys- 
ical condition of the soil under the 
mulch, a condition that is ideal for the 
best development and functioning of 
the root system of trees. Roots are not 
only more abundant in the soil under 
the mulch but they also develop pro- 
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fusely in the lower part of the rotting 
litter. 

No chemical property of the soil 
is more important to the growth and 
productivity of trees than the physical 
granular, sponge structure of a 
mulched soil, and no other method is 
quite as effective in maintaining this 
desirable soil structure as a litter 
mulch. 

A continuous mulch eliminates the 
expense of machinery and labor for 
tillage. The millions of earth worms, 
bacteria, fungi, insect larva, and other 
organisms that thrive in undisturbed 
soil and litter are nature’s tillers. They 
gradually mix the rotting litter with 
the enriched mellow soil beneath, and 
these diligent workers make no charge 
for the excellent job they do. 

The undisturbed litter mulch is 
usually associated with considerable 
growth of vegetation, a more or less 
continuous cover crop which adds its 
yearly quota of debris to the rotting 
litter beneath. Such a cover crop may 


need some control, by mowing or 
smothering where rainfall is limited 
and there is no irrigation. But the 
mulch helps to conserve surface soil 
moisture. 

There is comparatively little com- 
petition between two crops that oc- 
cupy the same land at one time, ex- 
cept for moisture, when one crop is 
tall and the other short, as in the case 
of trees and grass. The trees expose 
their green foliage to the sunlight far 
above the competitive low growing 
grasses and weeds. Incidentally, some 
weeds, mustard for example, make 
excellent orchard cover crops. 

And the roots of trees in good, deep 
soil, reach far below the penetration 
of the grass roots to obtain water and 
nutrients. Since there is no cover crop 
removed, there is no competition for 
nutrients (except a temporary one), 
since all the nutrients become avail- 
able to the trees as the cover crop rots. 
Enough fertilizer can always be used 
to feed both cover crop and trees, so 
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Be Elephant-wise 
... Fertilize with 
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(STRAIGHT ORIN MIX) 
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Manulectured by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canade Limited 


BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. LIMITED 
San Francisco - Portland - Seattle 
Los Angeles - Spokane 


IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE 
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that there need never be even a tem- 
porary nutrient shortage for tree 
growth. 

The large (even overgrown), vig- 
orous trees in the Collins pear orchard, 
with never a crop failure, are good evi- 
dence of the efficacy of the mulch 
system for tree fruit production. Soils 
do not have a better physical condition, 
nor are trees more thrifty and pro- 
ductive than are those in the Collins 
orchard. The mellow mulched soil is 
quickly and easily penetrable to water 
even during heaviest rains, or in irri- 
gation. This is in contrast to the sealed 
and impervious soils sometimes found 
in clean culivated orchards. There is 
no runoff and therefore no erosion 
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Another idea in pick-up nut harvesters 
is the small Goodwin machine recently 
demonstrated at Kelseyville, Calif. The 
same rotary rake system is used as in 
the larger tractor-mounted Goodwin har- 
vester.—F. Hal Higgins. 











where all the water enters the soil, 
and comparatively little leaching 
where a cover crop with a profusion 
of fine feeding roots assists the trees 
in absorbing nutrients as fast as they 
are liberated. 

The litter mulch can be renewed or 
augmented with practically any kind 
of organic material that may be avail- 
able. One berry grower has used 
principally straw from grass seed pro- 
duction for maintaining a continuous 
deep mulch, in this case with little or 
no cover crop and no irrigation. The 
mulch is renewed as rotting makes re- 
newal necessary. In the Collins or- 
chard leaves and prunings from the 
trees, some farm manure, and sawdust 
are used, with such volunteer growth 
as occurs on a well fertilized and irri- 
gated soil. Legume straws are espe- 
cially valuable for mulching. Sawdust 
is an excellent mulching material be- 
cause it is long-lasting. There is little 
or no fertility in sawdust, however, 
while vetch and clover straw are com- 
paratively rich in the nitrogen, phos- 


phorus, potassium, and other elements 
that are necessary for the growth of 
all plants. 

Fertilizer application, such as the 
various nitrogen carriers, or carriers 
of other needed elements, can be ap- 
plied by broadcasting on top of the 
mulch where the rains together with 
the various organisms that are abund- 
ant in all soils will get the fertilizer 
into the soil and finally into the roots 
of the trees. 

No other system of management 1s 
likely to prove more effective or more 
profitable than the mulch system for 
orchard management, provided the 
moisture problem can be satisfactorily 
handled. A mulch sufficiently deep to 
smother all competing vegetation is 
practical on a small scale, but on a 
large area irrigation may be the only 
moisture solution where the mulch 
consists of both living (a cover crop) 
and dead material. Tue Enpb 


CANNERS MEET 
ERNON WHITNEY of Walla 
Walla Canning Company was 

elected president of the Northwest 
Canners Association to succeed 
James E. Klahre, Hood River Apple 
Growers Association manager, at the 
40th annual convention of the canners 
in Portland, Ore., in mid-January. 

Berkely A. Davis, Rogers Canning 
Company, Milton-Freewater, was 
named first vice-president, with Nor- 
man W. Merill, Blue Lake Packers, 
Salem, as second vice-president. C. R. 
Tulley, Portland, was re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

New board of directors is John 
Hilstrom, Portland; W. S. Miller 
Milton-Freewater; Fred Moss, Pay- 
ette, Idaho; and Melvin Millett, 
Salem. 

E. E. Willkie of Washington, D.C., 
brother of the late Wendell Willkie 
and vice-president of the National 
Canners Association, was the featured 
speaker at the membership luncheon. 

-Harold and Lillie Larsen. 


BEAN APPOINTMENT 
PPOINTMENT of Ronald G. 


Clarke as western operations gen- 
eral sales manager of the John Bean 
Division of Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, San Jose, 
Calif., has been announced by Hubert 
L. Byrd, F.M.C. vice-president in 
charge of the division. Mr. Clarke was 
assistant agricultural sales manager 
for the John Bean Eastern Division, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Products manufactured or distri- 
buted by the John Bean Western Di- 
vision include agricultural power 
sprayers, irrigation equipment, fruit 
and vegetable cleaners and graders, 
and garden sprayers and dusters. 
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“Tree-ripened peaches, free from brown rot.” 
“Baby skin finish on apples.” 
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Enthusiastic comments from growers using an 
' ORTHO Spray Program featuring the 

new fungicide ORTHOCIDE. You, too, can 

get better fruit prices, earn higher crop 


profits. For full details turn the page: pee: ? 








Just look at these results of ORTHOCIDE on apples, 
peaches, strawberries and cherries 


Read the case histories of leading growers. Then ask yourself: 
“How can | afford not to use ORTHOCIDE in 1954?” 


ORTHOCIDE contains the new 
fungicidal chemical Captan — 
chemically different from other 
fungicides now used—and effec- 
tive in controlling a wide variety 
of plant diseases. 


ORTHOCIDE is a top quality 
formulation of Captan with’ 
fine particle sizes and superior 
sticking, wetting and spread- 
ing qualities. It is especially 
designed and tailored to fit an 
ORTHO program. 


Stayman Winesaps from the Readinger orchards in Fleetwood, Pa: Apples at right 
were sprayed with ORTHOCIDE;: those on left were sprayed- with another mate- 


rial, Difference in color and finish can mean as much as $2 a bushel in selling price 


Superior finish and 
healthier foliage reported 
by prize-winning growers 


Austin and Wayne Readinger, Route *! 
Fleetwood, Pa., have been raising prize- 
winning apples for the last 10 years. 
They own f5 acres of Golden and Red 
Delicious, Stayman Winesaps and McIntosh. 
On their ORTHOCIDE-treated fruit in 
1953 the Readinger’s won 54 ribbons. 
Says Wayne Readinger: “ORTHOCIDE 
gives a superior finish—so much so 
that the judges at one fair remarked at 
the ‘baby skin finish’ of our fruit. 

Also we got healthier foliage on our 
ORTHOCIDE-sprayed trees.” 


Wayne Readinger displays a few of the trophies 
awarded his apples at Pennsylvania county fairs in 1953. 








Apples, showing contrasting results of 
two spray programs. Standard program 
previously recommended (left) using 
sulfur and ferbam. Note the improved size, 
finish and color where ORTHOCIDE 

was used (right). 


Peaches, picked from an experimental 
plot in a New Jersey orchard, then 
held at room temperature for seven 
days. Peaches in the top basket were 
untreated; lower left, ORTHOCIDE- 
treated; and lower right, sulfur-treated. 
Note the high rate of rot decay in 
sulfur-treated and untreated peaches. 
ORTHOCIDE-treated fruit is free from 
rot, has fine color and finish. 


Tests on Bing cherries in Yakima, Wash., 
show how ORTHOCIDE controls costly 
after-harvest decay and mold. Treated and 
untreated fruit was packed, then stored for 
9 days at 40°F., then held at room 
temperature for an inspection period of 

33 hours, and again placed in cold storage 
for 7 days at 39°F. In the untreated 
cherries (left) there was 9.33% of decay 
... only 1.33% in the ORTHOCIDE- 
treated cherries (right). 


On strawberry tests in Maumee, Ohio, it 
took 86 untreated berries (left) to fill a 
quart box. ORTHOCIDE-treated berries 
were so much larger, it took only 63 
berries (right) to fill a box. New Jersey 
growers have reported yields and selling 
price of ORTHOCIDE-treated strawberries 
increased 50% due to control of 

Botrytis rot and improved size, 

firmness and color of fruit. 


For more case histories proving how 
ORTHOCIDE increases grower profits, 
please turn the page. 
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Better prices on apples; 50% less loss 


on strawberries—thanks to ORTHOCIDE 


New Hampshire grower received extra 
fancy grade on apples by using 
ORTHOCIDE program. 


Comparing disease control resulting from an 
ORTHOCIDE program last year with his former 
spray schedule using other materials, Cheever H. 
Newhall, Pinnacle Farm, New Hampton, New 
Hampshire says: 

“I got 30% cleaner fruit for every dollar spent 
for scab control on the ORTHOCIDE program 
as compared to previously used fungicide com- 
binations. This year’s crop is by far the best fruit 
I have ever raised—the color, finish, bud set and 
tree vigor is outstanding. With ORTHOCIDE I 
saved 50% of my crop for Fancy Grade last year.” 


New Jersey orchardist received 50°, 
better return on ORTHOCIDE-sprayed 
peaches and strawberries. 


Frank Luccarelli, Keyport, New Jersey, reports 
the following experiences on his ORTHOCIDE- 
treated fruit: 

Apples—Raises 8 acres of Golden Delicious. 
In past years he has had 50% loss due to russet- 
ing. This year with ORTHOCIDE he harvested 
clean fruit most of which was 3” or better. He 
packed 700 boxes 314” or better. Bigger apples 
can bring $1.75 more profit per bushel. 


Frank Luccarelli, Box 70, Keyport, New Jersey 


Peaches—ORTHOCIDE-treated peaches had 
better size and color; healthier tree foliage and 
less injury from peach canker. These peaches 
were worth an additional 75¢ per bushel. 


Strawberries—In former years, Mr. Luccarelli 
lost up to 40% of a crop due to gray mold 
and soft spot which would appear 4 or 5 days 
after picking. No such loss after spraying with 
ORTHOCIDE and the plants were healthier. 





Robert Wendling of Wendling Bros., Mac- 
ungie, Pa., picked his peaches ripe last summer. 
Despite severe heat and with expectancy of 
complete loss within a few hours — the fruit 
held up for two days until the supply was sold 
out. Only two baskets out of seventy-five were 





Marketed premium peaches in Pennsylvania 


lost. Mr. Wendling’s ORTHOCIDE-treated 
peaches stayed on the trees until fully ripened. 
He picked the big, ripe, fully colored peaches 
each day for as long as 8 days until the crop 
was completely picked, thus getting premium 
fruit for daily sales to retail markets. 
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For best profit-making results— 
ORTHOCIDE should be used as a part of 
a complete ORTHO Spray Program 


Don’t tie yourself down to old fashioned disease 
controls that place a ceiling on your profits. Cash 
in on higher net profits this year. Other outstanding 
ORTHO products for use in ORTHO programs are: 


ORTHOPHOS 4 Spray 
VAPOPHOS 15 Wettable 
ORTHOTRAN 50 Wettable 


Plan your 1954 ORTHO spray program now. For full profit-making 
details call your nearest ORTHO Fieldman or nearest ORTHO office. 


ORTHO Standard Lead Arsenate 
PERSISTO Wettable 
VAPOTONE XX Spray 


TAG Fungicide 
ORTHENE 3-D Wettable 
ORTHO-MITE 15 Wettable 


Maumee, Ohio 
Medina, N.Y. 
Linden, N. J. 
Shreveport, La. 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


Tony (left) and Sam Ambrosino, Keyport, New Jersey 


100%, brown rot control reported on 
ORTHOCIDE-sprayed peaches. 


Ambrosino Bros., Box 63, Keyport, New Jersey 
write: “We had previously used sulfur on our 
14 acres of peaches and lost 50% of Jerseyland 
Variety to brown rot. ORTHOCIDE gave us 
100% control of brown rot—therefore a 50% 
better return. Our ORTHOCIDE-treated peaches 
will stand up in summer’s heat for 3 days which 
means we can safely pack more at a time and 
save in labor and hauling charges.” For the first 
time since the brothers have been raising peaches 
their fruit is fine enough in size and color to 
compete in the city markets. 

Strawberries—Previously the Ambrosino Bros. 
could expect 50-90% loss to Botrytis rot on Rob- 
inson variety. This year after using ORTHOCIDE 
they had less than 1% rot. Crop yields were in- 
creased by at least 50% due to control of rot, 
and selling prices of crop increased 50% due to 
larger size, firmness and color of fruit. 


Increased profit of ORTHOCIDE- 
sprayed peaches 75°%,. 


Michael Donaruma, Keyport, New Jersey, has 
15 acres of peaches, 4 varieties, and sells both 
retail and wholesale. He formerly used sulfur — 
now uses ORTHOCIDE and reports: “Not one 
complaint from dealers about rotting peaches — 
instead many comments about the surprising 
length of time our peaches remained firm.” He 
increased his profits on ORTHOCIDE-sprayed 
peaches 75% last year; got premium peaches 
from ORTHOCIDE-sprayed fruit. 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Home Office: Richmond, California 


Portland, Ore. Whittier, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. Caldwell, Idaho 
San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Orlando, Fla. Phoenix, Arizona 





Maryland Heights, Mo. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE FUZZLESS PEACH 


Fred fruit 


Anderson, 


breeder, is patiently 


striving to develop the ideal freestone nectarine 


By RAYMOND COPPOCK 


N California's fertile Central Valley 

an unassuming farmer-scientist 1s 
on the track of a fuzzless peach—or 
ideal nectarine—which will be free- 
stone and the size of an Elberta peach. 

“It’s sure to come,” declares plant 
breeder Fred Anderson. “If | don't 
get it, somebody else will.” 

In 20 years of searching for the 
ideal nectarine, Anderson has_pat- 
ented an impressive number of new 
fruit varieties and thoroughly revital- 
ized the nectarine industry. 

For the last five years Le Grand nec- 
tarines—which are as close as he's 
come to his ideal—have sold over the 
nation at prices higher than any other 
fruit on the market. Today, only about 
800 acres are producing Le Grands. 
But the giant, yellow-fleshed fruit has 
such a name for itself that 80 per cent 
of all young nectarine trees put in last 
winter were Anderson _ varieties, 
mostly the Le Grand. 

The spectacular success of Le 
Grand is only a half-way point for 
Anderson, however, for he is. still 
searching for his idea of the perfect 
fruit—a firm, yellow-fleshed peach, 
without fuzz. 


Fuzz Makes the Difference 

Fuzz, he insists, is the only basic 
difference between peaches and nec- 
tarines; grow a giant nectarine and 
you've really got a fuzzless peach. He 
points out that other apparent differ- 
ences, such as taste or color, can be as 
great between two types of peaches as 
they are between peaches and nectar- 
ines. 

Sut size, though it may not be a 
basic difference, is a stubborn one. 
Through the years, patiently cross- 
pollinating hundreds of peach and nec- 
tarine trees by hand, Anderson has 
searched for a peach-sized fruit with 
a smooth skin. His best effort so far 
matches only the smaller varieties of 
peaches. 

On the other hand, that best effort 
—the Le Grand—is such a great im- 
provement over its puny, white- 
fleshed ancestors that Anderson has 
good reason for his conviction that 
“the fuzzless peach is sure to come.” 

Meanwhile, he is improving present 
varieties. By breeding variations of 
the Le Grand nectarine he has ex- 
tended its harvest season more than 
a month and a half. 

And he is working toward the same 
thing in Santa Rosa plums, one of the 
fruit-breeding triumphs of his boy- 
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hood hero, Luther Burbank. “We are 
hoping to put Santa Rosas into the 
market from spring until fall,” he 
says. 

‘Almond growers, too, will get a 
break from Anderson's cross-breed 
ing techniques. Since almonds are 
among the earliest-blooming of fruits 
and nuts, growers have been plagued 
by late frost damage. “What we 
need,” Anderson says, “is a late- 
blooming, self-fertile variety.” Al 
though self-fertility is still in the 
future, Anderson has late-blooming 
varieties for commercial testing. 

Anderson is convinced, too, that 
only two problems need be solved to 


Fred Anderson’‘s fruit breeding experiments also 
include crossing the peach and the almond. The 
fruit (or nut) he is showing above is long like 
an almond but with peach-like flesh and will 
never make its mark as a commercial crop but 
possibly it may be a milestone on the way to 
a late-blooming, self-fertile almond variety. 


put almonds on the market in com- 
petition with peanuts. These are late- 
blooming, self-fertile varieties and 
complete mechanical harvesting. 

Sut in marketing, the question that 
fascinates Anderson most. still is: 
“Will nectarines ever replace 
peaches ?” 

Anderson, whose motto is “No- 
body likes to eat fuzz,” thinks it’s pos- 
sible, although he admits that the day 
won't come as long as nectarines must 
sell at twice the retail price of peaches. 
Owning commercial orchards of both, 
he is convinced that production costs 
of nectarines can be pared down so 
they will be comparable with peach 
production costs—if and when fuzz- 
less peaches are mass-produced. 
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fer & 
SPRINKLER m 


No Other Sprinkler ever built 
has all these features: 


@ NO SPRINGS — Revolutionary new 


driving mechanism eliminates springs. 
This means long life. 


@ SEALED BEARINGS — Blown sand and 
dirt-carrying water cannot reach bear- 
ing surfaces. Clean bearings wear 
longer. 

REMOVABLE HEAD — In no other 
sprinkler can the revolving head be 
removed for cleaning without disturb- 
ing the spindle connection on the riser. 
Automatic WEAR SIGNAL — Pressure 
Relief Ports discharge two fine streams 
to signal when the worn seal needs 
replacing (usually once each season). 


@ NO ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED 


The BUCKNER Rocker-Jet sets a new 
standard in sprinkler performance. 


See your BUCKNER dealer. 


es Seem MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
~* 1615 Blackstone Ave., P. 0. Box 232, Fresno, Calif 

















Books For Your 
Orchard Library 


WESTERN FRUIT 
GARDENING 


By Reid M. Brooks and Claron O. Hesse 
A handbook for the home gardener on 
fruit varieties; climatic adaptations; soil, 
water, and nutrient requirements; pruning 
and propagation; control of diseases and 
pests $4.50 


HANNA'S HANDBOOK QF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


By lester W. Hanna 
Contains descriptions of over 500 com 
mercial chemicals. Various common and 
chemical names and numerical designation 
of fertilizers, fumigants, fungicides, weed 
killers, insecticides, rat killers, ete., are 
given in this 209-page pocket-size hand 


book $39 


Sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


New Raspberry Is Named and Rain Control Is News Again 


Walnut 
steadily 


production has been moving 
north in California but Ventura 
County has continued to be the number one 
producing county However, William 
Tesche, manager of the California Walnut 
Growers Association, forecasts that San 
Joaquin next year will step into first place 
He said that walnut growing in Santa Bar- 
bara County is holding its‘own while River- 
side and San Bernardino are going down. 
There is a big increase in production in the 
Sacramento Valley 


Puyallup Red Raspberry 

“Puyallup” is the name of a new red rasp 
berry developed by the Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The new va 
riety has large, unusually firm berries that 
have a good red color and a mild, pleasing 
flavor. it is expected to become an impor- 
tant commercial red raspberry, being larger 
and firmer than the Washington variety and 
having better color than the Willamette. 
Puyallup is the fifth new berry introduced 
as a result of berry breeding work started 


at the Western Washington station in 1928. 
Others are Washington and Tahoma red 
raspberries, Northwest strawberry, and a 
yellow novelty raspberry, the Goldenwest. 


Report from California tells of a new 
growth regulator called “Chemola.” By 
applying at the rate of 300 gallons per 
acre at the green bud stage on prunes, it 
is claimed that the hormone spray caused 
a substantial increase in prune yield and 
a significart reduction in end cracks. 


Expounding upon the philosophy of a fruit 
grower, R. F. Maultsby, president of the 
Yakima Fruit Growers Association, says 
that a fruit grower is forced to be an opti- 
mist when one considers all the hazards, 
uncertainties, and unpredictable elements be- 
fore a crop is assured and finally accounted 
for. He advises doing today’s work to the 
best of one’s ability, planning the ultimate 
goal, and not worrying too much about it. 
Such a state of mind will make for better 
living and for peace of mind 





Be Elephant-wise... Fertilize with 


ELEPHANT~ FERTILIZER 


(STRAIGHT ORIN MIX) 


ECONOMY THRU 


all@lal 4 °4 


\ 
ANS >| 


INCREASED 


YIELOS 


“> 


Manulectured by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited 


BALFOUR GUTHRIE & co. LIMITED 


Seattle - Los A 


IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE 


San Francisco - Portland - 


28-D 


PRODUCTION 


pv BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 





Last year Washington cherry growers 
who subscribed to the rain control program 
by Jack Hubbard of Olympia were well 
pleased because the Wapato to Prosser area 
of the Yakima Valley was the driest part in 
the state in June. Only area where rain 
injured the cherry crop was in the Prosser 
section where not one grower contributed to 
the program. This year, Edward S. Brown, 
Selah cherry grower, is sparking a drive for 
another rain control program. Cost is ex- 
pected to be $1.00 a ton for anti-rain in 
surance. The annual cherry crop in the 
Yakima Valley is about 15,000 tons. 


New Nutritional Spray 


“Borospray” is the name of a new spray 
plant food for fruit trees and truck crops 
recently introduced by the American Pot- 
ash and Chemical Corporation. The new 
spray fertilizer is high in boron content 
and particularly adapted for use as a fo- 
liage spray. It is expected to find wide- 
spread application in areas with low boron 
conditions, particularly in certain sections 
of northern California, western Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia. Active ingredient is sodium pen- 
taborate which is absorbed through the 
foliage. 


Hilliam A. Burkett, director of employ- 
ment for the state of California, has said that 
he is not satisfied that everything has been 
done to provide growers with farm workers 
who are American citizens. Mexican na- 
tional farm laborers sent more than $30 mil- 
lion back to Mexico last year, he said, and 
ways and means should be found imme- 
diately to have these millions of dollars paid 
to American farm workers who are unem- 
ployed in California. He urged unemployed 
farm workers to register for job openings at 
local offices of the Department of Employ- 
ment. Asa result, William Tolbert, manager 
of the Ventura Citrus Growers Association, 
has withdrawn his request for 500 unem- 
ployed British West Indians 


100 Years Old 


Reaching the venerable age of 100 years 
is quite an accomplishment especially if vi- 
sion is still keen and vigor undiminished. 
This year is the 100th birthday year for the 
California Farmer and Editor Jack T. Pick- 
ett celebrates the occasion with the story of 
100 years of service to agriculture. Editor 
Pickett tells how the California Farmer, 
then known as the Pacific Rural Press, re- 
ported and helped guide the progress of the 
fruit industry. A famous book on orcharding, 
California Fruits and How to Grow Them 
was written by an early editor, Professor 
E. J. Wickson who held the editorial reins 
for 48 years. Wickson spent considerable 
time on the long fight for the co-operative 
effort of growers. The story of Wickson and 
other famous figures in California’s farm his- 
tory will be told in coming issues as part of 
the continuing birthday celebration. 
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ACTIDIONE STOPS 


CHERRY LEAF 


SPOT FUNGUS 


Promising new fungicide is recommended for 
further trial to determine its full value 


By DONALD CATION 
Michigan State College 


HE antibiotics penicillin, streptomy- 

cin, and aureomycin are toxic to bac- 
teria. Actidione, the first antibiotic to 
become well established in plant path- 
ology, was announced in 1947 by 
Whiffen as toxic to fungi only. Shortly 
after this, Felber and Hamner tested 
actidione on plants as a growth regula- 
tor and also found that it stopped 
powdery mildew on beans. It is now 
used to control turf diseases and is 
promising as a new fungicide for cherry 
leaf spot. 

In 1949 Donald Petersen, then a 
graduate student at Michigan State 
College, compared actidione with other 
fungicides on a block of Montmorency 
trees infected with leaf spot. The sprays 
were applied in August. The actidione 
sprayed trees were the best and green- 
est of all at the end of the season. The 
check trees were defoliated. It was evi- 
dent that actidione killed the fungus 
without killing the leaf. 

Following Petersen’s lead, actidione 
has been tested rather widely on cherry 
trees from 1950 to 1953. From one to 
several sprays at one or two parts per 
million (p.p.m.) controlled leaf spot 
especially when applied toward the end 
of the primary infection period, about 
July 1 in northern cherry regions. 

Actidione appears especially useful 
as an eradicant. Michigan tests indicate 
that actidione kills the cherry leaf spot 


ge 


Effect of actidione on nursery trees. Trees on right were 


fungus in the leaf even when the fungus 
in the lesions is active and producing 
spores. Hamilton of New York found 
that actidione stops four-day-old infec- 
tions without producing visible lesions. 
He also showed that the action was 
complete in one hour as rains after 
spraying did not limit the effectiveness 
as they might for other materials. 

All spray materials have limitations 
and actidione is no exception. The two 
p.p.m. concentration applied at petal 
fall adversely affects developing fruit 
resulting in late-ripening, lighter col- 
ored, and occasionally smaller fruit. 
The effect becomes less noticeable the 
longer one waits after petal fall to apply 
the first spray and is less apparent when 
the one p.p.m. concentration is used. 

Applied in full bloom, actidione re- 
duced fruit set up to 100 per cent, but 
little or no thinning occurred when 
blossoms were closed. This thinning 
may be of value for young trees where 
fruit setting is a nuisance, but other- 
wise fruit thinning is not wanted for 
cherries. Actidione also permanently 
stunts and twists some of the tender, 
emerging leaves. This effect is not seen 
on the full grown or later developed 
leaves and appears of small consequence. 

The toxicology of actidione spray is 
still under investigation. The very small 
amount contained in the fruit seems in- 
significant. It is estimated that any one 
person could eat 3,000 recently sprayed 
cherries and then only get a dosage 

(Continued on page 30) 
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sprayed with one application of 
actidione at the rate of two parts per million; those on left with a standard organic fungicide. 
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Do YOUR gardening the 
EASY power way 


BOLENS 29 


GARDEN TRACTORS 
featuring amazing 





SUPER 
VERSA-MATIC 
MODEL 1S FD 


With this one-lever Versa-Matic con- 
trol, a Bolens owner can choose any 
desired forward speed or reverse, 
without shifting, clutching or belt 
changing. All. at full engine governed 
speed with no throttling down and 
loss of power. If operator releases 
handle when in reverse, tractor auto- 
matically goes into neutral —a great 
safety feature... Bolens offers 3 
other Power-Ho Models Too! 


THERE’S A BOLENS TRACTOR 
FOR EVERY GARDENING JOB 





BOLENS 
HANDI-HO 


BOLENS 
GARDENER 


BOLENS 
RIDEMASTER 
YOUR BOLENS TRACTOR 

WITH ATTACHMENTS 
WORKS THE YEAR "ROUND 
Bolens offers as many 
as 111 tools and attach- 
ments such as a culti- 
vator, disc harrow, 
circular saw and lawn 

mower. 


America’s Finest Outdoor Power Equipment 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
316-3 South Park St., Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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Planning to buy a mist sprayer? 


mo 
fay aos. ae : 
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(ROM AGE features will save you 


time, labor, and 


If you're in the market for a mist sprayer, 
you must have specific reasons for want- 
ing one. Whatever your reasons, you'll 
find Iron Age is the best spraying in- 
vestment you can make. 


LOOKING FOR CONVENIENCE? Iron Age 
is easy to handle (its light weight permits 
close quarter work as well as early spray- 
ing on soft ground), with controls con- 
veniently located within reach of driver 

. makes spraying a one-man operation. 


WANT TO SAVE TIME? Double blowers 
spray from either or both sides of the 
machine at the same time . Capacity 
up to 19,000 cu. ft. per min. . . . velocity 
up to 110 mph. 


CONCERNED WITH PERFORMANCE? 
Sprayer features famous Iron Age Pump 
with nozzles specially designed to de- 
liver proportionate air volume to top 
and bottom branches. Pump nozzles 
combined with a powerful fan give 
thorough penetration and complete 
coverage without defoliaging. 


spray materials! 


INTERESTED IN MORE PROFIT? You save 
on repairs because the Iron Age Pump 
is totally enclosed and sealed for years 
of trouble-free service . . you save 
because Iron Age uses less spray ma- 
terial. And fruit sprayed by Iron Age 
develops a firmer stem, has less drop- 
page, gives a higher profit on the crop. 


For more information about Iron Age 
Mist Sprayers and what Iron Age 
features can do for you, mail the coupon 
below today. You'll be glad you did. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION, Dept. 25, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the: 
Iron Age Orchard Mist Sprayer 


Name 


Address 





| Oliver Tractor Line. 
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ACTIDIONE 


(Continued from page 29 ) 


comparable to that successfully given 
by mouth for internal fungus diseases. 
Furthermore, actidione loses strength 
after several weeks under most condi- 
tions and thus there appears little 
cause for concern as to its residue on 
fruit. But until certain tests are com- 
pleted, recommendations for its use on 
trees in fruit must be withheld. 

Actidione appears especially suitable 
for use in the nursery where leaf spot is 
generally difficult to control. Three 
Michigan nurseries—Michigan Fruit 
Growers Nursery, Emlong Nursery, 
and Hawley Nursery—had exception- 
ally good results with this material in 
the last two years. They reduced the 
usual number of applications and 
achieved good disease control. It was 
also used in a limited way by Stark 
Bros. of Missouri and C. M. Hobbs & 
Sons of Indiana. 

With a few well-timed sprays of acti- 
dione, we have brought trees up to 
freezing weather with no leaf spot evi- 
dent. This materially reduced the spore 
load carried over to the next season. If 
this were accomplished generally, there 





-eetigeennleomr ont meson: eae 
ket, located se you can take 
core of eudiaiains quickly and easily. Plans 
include directions for movable racks to make 
it possible to maintain an attractive stand in 
accordance with supply and demand. An 
overhanging roof affords protection for the 

ft . Send remitt to AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, Plans and Booklets Depart- 
ment, Willoughby, Ohio 

















could be some delay in applying the 
first fungicide spray the following year. 
This would allow the program to begin 
at first cover when the one p.p.m. dilu- 
tion appears to have little harmful 
effect on fruit. But insecticide practices 
would need changing as lime added for 
prevention of arsenical injury might 
reduce the effectiveness of the actidione. 

Grower reaction to actidione last sea- 
son was enthusiastic, but all new mate- 
rials require widespread use over several 
seasons to determine their full value. 
Certainly this material has shown re- 
markable results in experiments and it 
will probably find a place in the cherry 
program, particularly for stopping es- 
tablished infections of cherry leaf spot 
and powdery mildew. 

At present, actidione is suggested for 
trial at two p.p.m. for after-harvest 
sprays, on bearing trees, and for later 
sprays on non-bearing stock. The one 
p-p.m. concentration should be sufh- 
cient for the early sprays on young 
trees. As for all eradicants, thorough 
coverage is essential. THE ENp 

The antibiotic, actidione, is manufactured by The 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mic 
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CHERRIES 
FLOATED TO 
CANNERY 


Less damage, time, lugging, 
and labor favor the water 
method of hauling cherries 


ULK handling red tart cherries in 
tank trucks of cold water may well 
become the modern way of hauling this 
fruit from orchard to processing plant. 
This method of cushioning the fruit 
would eliminate almost entirely the use 
of cherry lugs and at the same time the 
quality of the fruit delivered to the 
packing plants would be improved, say 
research workers H. P. Gaston, Michi- 
gan State College horticulturist, and 
Jordan H. Levin, USDA engineer. 

In their experiments last summer, 
Gaston and Levin found that this water 
method of transporting cherries cooled 
the fruit quickly at the receiving point 
in addition to preventing much bruising 
of the fruit. Unloading costs also were 
reduced through the reduction of man 
hours required to empty the truck upon 
arrival at the canning plant. 


No More Lugs 

By hauling cherries in water Gaston 
estimated the grower needs only one 
lug on hand for every one in use, as 
compared with two to two and one-half 
lugs under the established method of 
handling cherries. Lugs could be en- 
tirely eliminated for some large grow- 
ers, Gaston believes, by spotting a tank 
in the orchard and having the cherries 
emptied directly into the tank from 
the picking pails. The mortality of 
lugs, according to Gaston, is around six 
per cent a year, which represents a big 
loss to the processor since he furnishes 
the lugs. 

In last summer’s experiments the 
research workers used a _ galvanized 
sheet iron tank mounted on a truck 
chassis. The tank had a capacity of 10 
tons of cherries. In use, the tank was 
nearly filled with cold water and the 
cherries were dumped into the water. 
Then the water was circulated through 
the cherries until all the field heat was 
removed, after which the truckload of 
cherries moved on to the processing 
plant. Tue EnD 





Read the advertisements and remember 
advertisers will be glad to send you cata- 
logs, specifications, and prices. Be sure 
te say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 
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Tennessee’s 


COPPER FUNGICIDES 


TC copper-based fungicides assure the 
most effective control of blight and other 


COPPER SULPHATE 





TRI-BASIC 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate is a 
chemically stable copper fungicide 
containing not less than 53% me- 
tallic copper. TRI-BASIC Copper 
Sulphate can be used as a spray or 
dust on practically all truck crops 
and citrus crops. Control persistent 
fungus diseases—correct copper de- 
ficiencies from a nutritional stand- 
point. Use TC TRI-BASIC Copper 
Sulphate. 


“MICROGEL” 


MICROGEL i: very effective for 
the control of melanose and scab 
on citrus fruits; black rot, mildew 
and anthracnose on grapes. Micro- 
gel contains 50% copper os metal- 
lic and is chemically stable. The 
particle size is very fine, insuring 
better coverage and adherence. 
Microgel is also recommended for 
dormant spraying of peaches. 


TENNESSEE “26” Copper 
Fungicide is a neutral water in- 
soluble copper compound of ex- 
tremely fine particle and is especi- 
ally recommended for control of 
Cherry Leaf Spot on sour cherries. 
Also very effective for controlling 
scab, blotch and fruit spot. 


persistent fungus diseases in your orchards. 
As basic producers of copper, the Tennessee 
Corporation produces copper-based 
fungicides for virtually every horticultural 
need. The application of these superior 





fungicides is simple and safe. Spray your 

orchards early and late with a TC copper- 
based fungicide and reap increased yields 
of better quality fruits. 






HL APPLICATION The soil in your orchard must have the proper 
mineral balance to produce healthy trees 
and vitamin-rich fruits. Good health in trees, as in 
the human body, requires minerals. 
That’s why fruits and vegetables rich in vitamins 
cannot grow in soil lacking in minerals. 
Es-Min-El contains Zinc, Copper, Manganese, 
Boron, Iron and Magnesium—the minerals 
necessary for healthiest plant growth and 
vitamin-rich fruits. Mineralize your 
soil with Es-Min-El, now! 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 











617-29 Gront Building, Atlente, Georgie 











KEY 


i Maple Brush, Streight 3 
Blodes, set 1/8 
(Mutch) 


Green and Dry Pine 4a 
s Slabs, Serrated Blades, 
set 3/32” (Poultry 
Litter) 
Pole Wood, Serrated 
° a sat} 16” (Stable Bedding) 


Pine Boord Butts, Ser- 
rated Blades, set V/6 
(Stable Bedding) 

Dry Ook Pole Wood, 


Serrated Blodes, set 
1/16" (Stable Bedding) 











When you own a Fitchburg Chipper, 
you benefit three ways. First, you can 
convert woodland thinnings into val- 
uable wood chips for low-cost mulch, 
poultry litter and stable bedding. Sec- 
ond, at the same time you give new life 
to young trees—eliminate the fire haz- 
ard of dead brush, undergrowth and 
fallen limbs. Third, manured wood chips 
provide an excellent soil amendment, 
and handle well with a spreader. 


STRAIGHT BLADES 
Excellent for brush 
Make ideal chips 
for muich. 


SERRATED BLADES 
Produce chips ideal fo 
poultry litter, stable 
bedding 





FREE FOLDER 
Send for yours today! 


Contains money-saving sugges 
tions and details for using wood 
chips as mulch, poultry litter, 
stable bedding. Outlines ways 
to make extra moncy with a 
Fitchburg Chipper, gives tech- 
nical date, diagrams, specifi 
tions, etc. 
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y Fitchburg Engineering Corp. 
Dept. 7, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Send me the new Fitchburg Chipper Folder. 
1 am interested in Wood Chips for: 

a | | Soil enrichment | | Gorden or berry mulch 
Ghee | | Stable bedding _ | Farm reeds, field lones 


[) Poultry Hitter [") Fruit tree mutch 
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THE PLUM 
CURCULIO 


Major pest of peaches succumbs 


to new organic 


By STEWART CHANDLER 


OR many years growers of peaches in 

Illinois have been striving to learn 
the best control of the most important 
pest gf peach, the plum curculio. The 
commercial peach section is in the two- 
brooded area, and the problem is in- 
creased in a large part of the territory 
by rough terrain making for favorable 
hibernating quarters in woods and fence 
rows adjacent to the orchards. Since 
1937 harvest surveys have been made in 
approximately 30 representative or- 
chards to determine infestation of the 
important insect pests and numbers and 
kinds of insecticides used. That part of 
the survey relating to the plum curculio 
is given in the accompanying table: 


insecticides 


in 1952 and 1953, both hot and dry 
summers unfavorable for plum curculio 
development. Averages are deceptive, 
in that every year it requires a large 
number of orchards with excellent con- 
trol to offset a few very high percent- 
ages, not shown in the table. Stings are 
an important part of curculio injury, 
not only because they prevent a peach 
from being a No. 1 fruit, but also 
because stung as well as wormy peaches 
are much more susceptible to brown rot. 

In that part of the table which deals 
with insecticides, we may see, by read- 
ing between the lines, much of the his- 
tory of experimental work for control 
of the insect. Up to 1937 there was no 
insecticide used but lead arsenate. Then 
Cryolite was proposed to alleviate the 


Average Per Cent of Peaches Injured at Harvest by Plum Curculio, and Number and é 
Kinds of Insecticides Used for Control. 


Per cent of damage 


Lead Cryo- 
Year Wormy Stung Arsenate lite 
1937 2.0 100 0 
1938 4.3 92 8 
1939 3.8 - 80 20 
1941 0.7 - 100 0 
1942 7.2 100 0 
1943 7.8 100 0 
1944 1.7 100 0 
1945 3.6 100 0 
1946 6.0 - 100 0 
1947 3.4 100 0 
1948 4.6 68 0 
1949 4.5 9.9 32 0 
1950, 1.7 5.8 22 0 
1951 4.8 2.4 il 0 
1952 1.4 2.3 5 0 
1953 1.3 0.7 


4 0 


A wide range of infestation is seen 
in the table. This is due to several 
causes aside from the insecticides used, 
such as size of crop, carryover, and 
weather conditions. Effects of weather 
may be seen in the very low percentages 


The author, STEWART CHANDLER, is associate 
entomologist at the Illincis Natural History Survey and 
consulting enlomologist at Southern Illinois U niversity. 


Per cent of total sprays and dusts 


Chlor- Para- Diel- Applied 

BHC dane thion drin as Dsts. 
0 0 0 0 —_ 
0 0 0 0 55 
0 0 0 0 55 
0 0 0 0 50 
0 0 0 0 77 
0 0 0 0 77 
0 0 0 0 77 
0 0 0 0 80 
0 0 0 0 89 
0 0 0 0 82 
28 4 0 0 82 
57 10 1 0 85 
45 16 17 0 61 
17 15 52 5 60 
5 4 71 6 49 
2 4 73 16 49 


arsenical injury which had always been 
severe. By 1939 it looked as if this was 
the answer until many growers ex- 
perienced both poor control and an 
injury called soft suture, and there has 
been none used since. 

For the next seven years experi- 
mental work was done on safeners. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IF YOU ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


. . reducing maintenance... 





Saving man hours . 
saving spray materials ... greater coverage ... 
low first cost . . . then, you will want to look at the 


various models of the Buffalo Turbine. 


Owners tell of remarkable results with Buffalo 
Turbine—such as spraying 50 acres of peaches in 
8 to 10 hours, or spraying 90 acres of apples and 
peaches in two days, which formerly required the 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


INC. 
GOWANDA, NEW YORK 
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LISTEN, POP ITS PENNY 


§ FOOLISH TO BUY THAT 
BIG HEAVY EXPENSIVE 














There is a 
Buffalo Turbine 
to fit your 
needs priced 
from $1,200.00 
to $2,400.00 








° + * 
work of four men and two hydraulic sprayers. 
You, too, can reduce your operating cost and 
secure a high percentage of perfect fruit with ex- 
cellent finish which will earn the top dollar on 
the market. 





Gentiemen— Please send me full information on 
the Buffalo Turbine Sprayer-Duster. 
| have approximately acres in fruit con- 


sisting mostly of 
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|| Please arrange a demonstration. 











Read What Leading Growers 
Say About 


@eo) Ro} ol thy mm [ole 
KOLO 100 (Spray) 


. sting the 
*T nave been producing apples for over 0 years and am now harve g 
Kolodcust 
ever. I am very satisfied with the results from using 
cleanest crop » 4 
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IMPROVED AND APPROVED FORMULATIONS 
FOR EFFECTIVE, SAFE SCAB CONTROL 


You'll follow the lead of leading growers when you use the Kolo 100 
fungicides that really control scab without injury to tender foliage, or 
fruit. They give you the double hit of fused bentonite sulphur and 
dichloro naphthaquinone—materials that compliment each other to 
provide scab control of outstanding merit. Just ask the Niagara 
field man or write us and he will call. 


, e 
vaads dn Sense Niagara CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middiepert, N.Y ., Richmond, Calif, Jacksonville, Fla., lompa, Fia., Pompano, Fic., 
Wyoming, ll., New Orleans, La. Ayer, Mass. rp eee er aga Tex. 
Pecos, Tex., Yakima, W ash. Subsidiary: Pine Biuff Chemical oe 
Cenedien Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Sotbasen Outate. 





Song of an Orchardist 


HIBERNATION 


By Albert L. Mason 
Albioa, N.Y. 


Tell me, Mister Apple Tree, 
Settin’ there so cocky, 

How you keep your trunk and limbs 
Lookin’ strong and stocky. 


All your buds look big and plump, 
Dormant sleeping beauties. 

Twigs and spurs are husky too, 
Freed of active duties. 


You must count your calories; 
You’re so well proportioned. 

Who keeps all your vitamins 
Properly apportioned? 


Does your wife watch out for you? 
Mend your socks when holey? 
Keep your sap from runnin’ wild? 
Make you chew more slowly? 


What’s your secret of success? 
Did you go to college? 

Tell me Mister Apple Tree; 
You seem full of knowledge. 


When I know your formula, 
I can soon be wealthy. 
Human critters crave to be 
Half asleep and healthy. 


PLUM CURCULIO 
(Continued from page 32) 


Basic lead arsenate was tried but found 
slightly inferior for curculio control and 
frequently was not much safer. Oil dust 
came into great prominence, reducing 
the time of making applications, giving 
good control if applied frequently 
enough, and decreasing arsenical injury. 


Decline in Use of Lead Arsenate 


In 1948 BHC and chlordane came in- 
to the picture, and with it began the 
decline in use of lead arsenate. BHC, 
though much superior to lead arsenate, 
had various defects such as the large 
percentage of stings and an off flavor. 
Chlordane was found superior to BHC 
as a spray, but not in dust form. With 
the advent of parathion in 1949 it 
looked as if this was the answer and 
very likely this insecticide will con- 
tinue to be largely used because of its 
wide general use for other peach insects 
besides curculio. However, by 1951 the 
superiority of dieldrin to any other 
poison for the plum curculio had been 
shown and as seen in the table its use 
greatly increased. Due to the fact that 
it is approved for use only in the early 
sprays it may never attain as high rank- 
ing as parathion which may be used 
until late in the season. 

In Illinois we recommend for com- 
bined control of plum curculio and 
peach catfacing, an application in early 
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bloom of DDT with dieldrin starting 
in late bloom. Our records over many 
years show that plum curculios first 
appear in the bloom with stink bugs 
appearing soon after. Dieldrin has been 
found superior to other materials for 
stink bug control. Following the bloom 
spray of dieldrin we recommend a spray 
at shuck crack and one in the first 
cover. This reduction of early curculios 
is very important since it is these early 
individuals which produce most of the 
second brood. 

The same advice applies to the use of 
dieldrin on apples. Our tests showed 
only one-fifth as many stung apples 
where dieldrin sprays were started in 
the pink as where we waited until 
petal fall to begin poisoning for curculios. 

Following these important early 
applications of dieldrin, parathion or 
chlordane may be used as the local 
situation appears to demand, the need 
usually being greater on peach than on 
apple. THE END 


STRAWBERRY VIRUS 
CONFERENCE 


N informal strawberry virus con- 

ference of approximately 60 state 
and federal research, extension, and 
regulatory workers from 16 eastern 
states and eastern Canada was recently 
held in the auditorium at the Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Reports on strawberry virus research 
in Arkansas, Michigan, New York, and 
the USDA were presented. Considerable 
interest was shown in heat therapy, 
virus symptoms, indicator plants, and 
grafting techniques. An illustrated re- 
port on the superior performance of 
virus-free compared to ordinary com- 
mercial stocks of Premier, Sparkle, and 
Catskill in New York was made. 

The production of foundation straw- 
berry stocks by the USDA was re- 
viewed. In the spring of 1954, for the 
first time, some virus-free plants of 16 
varieties will be available to growers. 
In succeeding years similar plants of 
other varieties will become available. 
Experimental data from 1953 indicate 
that virus-free plants produce many 
more runner plants than diseased plants. 
This increased vigor must be considered 
by growers in setting fewer plants per 
acre to prevent crowding in the row. 
These virus-free stocks, propagated 
from individual mother plants in the 
greenhouse, were free of leaf-spot, scorch, 
and leaf-blight when moved to the field, 
and when grown isolated from other 
strawberry plantings have remained 
free of these foliage diseases. 

Studies are underway to determine 
the feasibility of producing strawberry 
stocks free of nematodes. Considerable 
time was spent discussing regulatory 
procedures to insure freedom from virus 
in commercial strawberry stocks. 

— George M. Darrow, USDA. 
MARCH, 1954 


America and its railroads 
orew big and strong together 












COVERED WAGONS carried the 
early American settlers in search 
of new homesteads. Land was 
cheap, but markets were few and 
far. The cost of moving a ton of 
freight averaged about 20¢ a mile. 





HARD ON THE HEELS 
of the covered wagon came 
the railroads . . . grangers 
all. They were the touch- 
stone that changed prairie 
trading posts into thriving 
market places, and frontier 
settlements into prosperous 
agricultural communities. 
Shipping charges were cut 
in half, later to be halved 
again and again. Today the 
railroads’ average revenue 
per ton-mile is less than] ¥4¢. 


AND THEY'RE BOTH STILL GROWING! 


During the last century America grew fast —and so did its railroads ! 

Agriculture flourished in vast new territory as railroads provided 
the means of moving the harvest to distant markets. New sources of 
raw materials were discovered — it took the railroads to get them 
where they were needed. New and better ways of making goods were 
developed — the railroads carried the products of growing industries 
to the eager consumers. 

In 1954 America’s railroads are still growing in strength — still 
setting new records of efficiency in their service. Today railroads haul 
more goods, more miles than all other forms of transportation com- 
bined. And their average charge is lower than that of any other form 
of general transportation. Yes, this railroad record is one big assur- 
ance that, in the future, America will be stronger, more productive 
and more prosperous than ever! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 





WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Take the Hard Work Out 
of Spraying with a ’ 
HALE Centrifugal 
ORCHARD SPRAYER 





Above — View of Hale Sprayer 


spraying walnut trees. 
* Cuts Spray Time ny 


© The Hale Centrifugal Orchard Sprayer pictured ot 
Over 50% left will make you money due to efficient coverage; 
protects quality of fruit. 
= abor 
Cuts L Cost e Saves time; provides volume lorge enough to spray 
Over 60% 


ot fast tractor speed. Pumps any desired copaci- 
ties and pressures up to 100 GPM at 600 Ibs. 

@ Saves money. Cuts labor cost over 60% for apply- 
ing spray materials, compared to previous methods. 
© Requires less effort. One man con easily operate 
sproyer. ; 

© Flexible ... will handle dormant spray solutions os 
well os usual spray chemicals. Large volume pump 
is ideal, too, for fedding trees by spraying fertilizer. 
© Versatile. Hale Sprayers ore delivered either skid 
or wheel-mounted. 

© The Centrifugal Pump hos fewer moving parts, re- 
ducing int eto a mini 





@ Results prove valve. Owners get real enjoyment 
out of using a Hale Centrifugal Orchard Sprayer. 


Write today for New Bulletin No. 302. 
State size of orchard or grove. 


SPRAYER DIVISION 


HALE Consnonocken, Po, 





Above—Side view of Hole Sprayer 
showing both banks of guns in action. 
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— %. d 4 
= t a V Positive Gear 
oe * \ . Drive 
s P WY lever Gear 
Shift 
i these timeand 8 on 
8 money-saving © VY $reg’ sccction 
NEW FOR '54! . a AND Reverse 
2% 4.P. MODEL F ‘ WY Patented 
lever geor shift, “Quick-Hitch” 
6t 1d speed 
pte ot rey - Y Year-Round 
$199.50 Utility 
F.O.8. Factory, 4 oY low Cost, 
— Low Upkeep 
UY Field-Proved 


Construction 


America’s No. 1 Line of 
Garden Tractors and implements 


For spraying fruit trees, cultivating berry 
crops, or for handling over thirty common 


5 H.P. MODEL V — 3 forward speeds ond yard, garden and farm jobs with year-round 


reverse .... $298.00* ease and economy, you'll find Simplicity is 
2 H.P. MODEL L-1 far and away America’s biggest utility trac- 
—5 forword speeds $165.00° tor value! Ask your dealer to prove Sim- 


* Price F.O.B. Factory, attachments extra plicity’s dependability and versatility on 
your own grounds! He’s listed in the yellow 


pages of your telephone book. 


SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5418 Spring Street + Port Washington, Wis. 
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MARKETING 


Eating-Ripe 
PEACHES 


Careful packaging plus refrigera- 
tion enroute preserves their qual- 
ity for long-distance shipment 


HE subject of peach maturity has 

suffered through detailed and pro- 
longed discussions for a great many 
years. With a considerable volume of 
the crop grown many days distant from 
the consuming areas, it has been quite 
natural for growers and handlers to 
favor a hard, green peach. The con- 
sumer insists that peaches, at the retail 
level, shall be ripe, juicy, full of flavor, 
and, unfortunately, rather susceptible 
to bruising and spoilage. From the time 
the ripe peach is picked from the tree 
until it is delivered into the hands of 
the consumer, the ultimate in careful 
handling is required. 

A never-ending search is being con- 
ducted for the right type of container 
which must not only afford complete 
protection to this fragile fruit but must 
also be cheap, easy to pack and handle, 
attractive, and so constructed that the 
fruit can be properly refrigerated. This 
latter point is the second important 
part of the peach handling picture. If 
the fruit is picked tree-ripe for maxi- 
mum quality, its temperature must be 
quickly reduced and this low temper- 
ature maintained or else the fruit will 
quickly soften and spoil. 


Carefully Packaged 


A group of progressive fruit growers 
in West Virginia, directed by Bud Sum- 
ner of Mt. Fruit Sales at Romney, have 
given serious thought to this problem 
and are taking steps toward a practical 
solution. Last year Tom Machemer of 
Mountain View Orchards packed an 
impressive volume of his peach crop in 
cell-type fiberboard containers. This 
fruit was allowed to become fully tree- 
ripe and was carefully handled to re- 
duce bruising to the minimum. 

The fiberboard cartons used were of 
about one-half bushel capacity and 
were produced in two sizes: one hold- 
ing 80 peaches ranging from 2!6 to 3 
inches in diameter and the other, 96 
peaches of 2 to 2% inches in diameter. 
In most instances, the peaches were 
placed in the square cells without fur- 
ther protection, but shipments were 
also made using crinkled cups and 
shredded paper to prevent movement 
within the cell. 

It was found that these peaches 
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could be picked, packed, and moved 
with the minimum of delay to com- 
paratively nearby markets. They ar- 
rived in excellent condition and were 
very well received. Toward the end of 
the season the shipper decided to test 
this package on a more distant market 
by shipping a car to Miami, Fla. 

Since this movement posed some ad- 
ditional problems, R. L. Winklepleck, 
horticultural agent, B&O RR, and Kail 
E. Rion, northeastern representative, 
Freight Loading and Container Bureau, 
AAR, were asked to assist. A trial 
loading permit was secured, a special 
loading method was developed and a 
modern Preco fan-equipped refrigerator 
car was ordered for loading. 


Low Temperature Maintained 


The car was bunker-iced to capacity 
and the fans operated for about three 
hours before loading was started. The 
car started on its journey with fans in 
operation. Five per cent salt was added 
at the first two re-icing stations to 
quickly lower the fruit temperature to 
the low 40’s and hold it there. 

The car was shipped from Romney 
on August 27 and arrived in Miami 
September 1. Inspection at destination 
showed that the experimental contain- 
er had held up very well in shipment 
and the condition of the peaches was 
found to be generally good, ripe but 





R. L. Winklepleck, horticultural agent, BAO RR 
(left) and Kail E. Rion, freight leading and 
container representative, AAR, examine cell- 
type carton of eating-ripe peaches packaged 
by Mountain View Orchards of West Virginia. 


fairly firm. The receiver was well pleased 
with the shipment. 

While many more cars must be 
shipped before it is definitely proven 
that such distant shipments are pos- 
sible and practical, this single ship- 
ment does suggest that there is a solu- 
tion to one of the most troublesome 
peach marketing problems. It shows 
that fully ripe, delicious peaches can 
be shipped by rail and placed in the 
hands of the consumer many hundreds 
of miles distant. It offers the consumer 
a peach which creates a demand for 
more peaches and by harvesting ripe 
fruit increases by 10 or 15 per cent the 
yield which the grower would normally 
realize. Tue END 
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(SELF-PROPELLED) 


Cuts easily through heaviest high srowth es 

ot weeds, sh, grass, even 1 inch sa / ff 
lings. Large wheels work over roug f 
ground. Safe operation, will not throw 

objects. No exposed blades. 

Jari Sr. is easy to handle, edly 
built to perform where other 
power machines won't. If you have 
a tough cutting problem, it will 
Pay you to investigate Jari 


feladil-la:) 4a-hii 


PRUNER 

















3 models te choose from — Attoch 
ments for reel cutting, spraying and 
information 
p handle @ Cuts 
jam. @ Cuts easier 


advise us nearest 


JOHN C. BACON CORP. 
GASPORT. N.Y 





jari propucts, 





Jemrri power scvtne 


Dept. 2934-D Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 








spring! 


AIRMATE SPRAYERS mark o 
new departure in orchard 
sprayers. They're BIG... 
300 and 400 gal. 
POWERFUL . . . 36 in. axial 
flow fan powered by 36 hp. 
engine delivers 32,750 cu. ft. 
of air per minute; and ECO- 
NOMICAL — high pressure 
pump is PTO operated and 
AIRMATE one-man, automatic 


tanks; 


operation means real savings 
in labor. It's a BIG sprayer 
at a small price. Get a FRIEND 
for real protection. 









Make a modern, powerful, auto- 
matic, airblast sprayer out of 
your present high-pressure 
sprayer. The AIRMATE Blower 
attachment is easily attached to 
the frame of any high pressure 
sprayer. Thirty-six inch axial 
fan delivers over 32,000 cv. .ft. 
per minute. Remote controls for 
one-man operation. These new 
FRIEND models are the most ef- 
ficient, most powerful in their 
price field. Inquire. 


You can buy a FRIEND with confidence! 





Please send me your catalog on FRIEND 





[] Orchard Sprayers [] Row Crop 
I EN D sch 
wt eae Ot A WPT Oe PRODUCT Awe EYE NAME 
- ADDRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. TOWN STATE 


3 East St. © Gasport, N. Y. 
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Get real crawler tractor year 
‘round performance, plus the 
speed, mobility and economy 
of your wheel tractor by add- 
ing Blackhawk Half Tracks. 
Enables you to get into your 
orchard earlier in Spring, work 
through every season regard- 
less of weather or ground con- 
ditions. 

TRACTION for positive action in 
mud, snow, sand or any soil. Pull 


your tillage and spraying equipment 
through soft spots. 


FLOTATION in light soils, sand, 


wet, loose ground. Assure crop harvest 
under all climate conditions. 


STABILITY on hillsides, rough ter- 
rain, slopes and rocky soils. Enables 
you to spray at constant speeds for 
complete and uniform coverage. 


AVAILABLE FOR 


ALLIS CHALMERS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
J. 1. CASE 

OLIVER 

JOHN DEERE 

FORD 

FORDSON-MAJOR 
FERGUSON 


PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMS 
BETTER INDUSTRIES SINCE 1920 


ARPS CORPORATION 








Peach fruits on Elberta twigs showing differences in amount of thinning. Smallest fruits will fall due to 
thinning action of 3-chioro-IPC. Spray applied 30 days after full bloom; photo made seven days after 
spraying. C—Control (no spray); “200” —200 p.p.m. 3-chloro-IPC; “400” —400 p.p.m. 3-chloro-IPC. 


SPRAY THINNING PEACHES 
with 3-CHLORO-IPC 


Chemical weed killer shows prom- 
ise as an after-bloom peach thinner 


By LEON HAVIS 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ESULTS during the last two years 

have shown that 3-chloro-isopropyl- 
N-phenyl carbamate (3-chloro-IPC), or 
a similar material, may be both effective 
and economical for use as a spray in 
thinning peach fruits. This material 
seems to have many, but not all, of the 
important characters desired in a chem- 
ical peach thinner. 

A great many chemical materials 
have been tested by state and federal 
research workers as well as by com- 
mercial companies during the last 
several years. Several materials, some 
applied at full bloom and some after- 
ward, have been more or less effective 
in thinning peaches. In most cases peach 
thinning has been most effective when 
a spray was applied during full bloom. 
Most, if not all, of the previously used 
materials, however, have given some 
foliage injury during certain years when 
applied at concentrations sure to give 
the desired amount of thinning. 

It is highly desirable that a material 
used for thinning peaches give not only 
sufficient thinning of the fruit, but also 
uniform thinning throughout the tree 
without foliage damage; also, it should 
thin the fruit late enough so that there 
is little danger of further thinning by 
frost. 3-Chloro-IPC seems to have 


these desirable characters. Rather lim- 
ited tests, however, indicate that this 
material may lack one important de- 
sirable character, that is, dependability 
in amount of thinning from year to year 
and in different sections of the country. 
It may be affected considerably by 
temperature at the time of application. 

In 1952, P. C. Marth and V. E. 
Prince made limited branch treatments 
with several chemicals selected by Dr. 
Marth as promising for this purpose. 
These limited tests were made on 
several varieties and thinning with 3- 
chloro-IPC about a month after full 
bloom was very encouraging. The 
peaches were thinned uniformly and no 
foliage damage was noted even with 
much higher concentrations than were 
necessary to give sufficient thinning. 

3-Chloro-IPC certainly seemed to 
have the most important characters 
desired. The thinning was late enough 
to avoid almost all danger of frost; the 
material was inexpensive and readily 
available; the spray could be easily and 
quickly applied; in addition, uniform 
thinning and lack of injury to foliage 
were evident. 

Other studies, however, especially 
those concerned with the use of this 
material as a weed killer, have shown 
that it is very volatile. At relatively 
high temperatures the material evapo- 
rates so readily that it is sometimes 
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either ineffective or requires higher 
than usual concentrations for effective- 
ness. 

Because of the encouraging results 
with 3-chloro-IPC in limited tests dur- 
ing 1952, more extensive tests were 
made on entire trees in 1953. Dr. Marth 
and Mr. Prince co-operated with the 
writer in these orchard tests with the 
Redhaven and Elberta varieties. A 
high pressure sprayer was used and 10 
uniform trees were selected for each 
treatment so that the results would be 
obtained under orchard conditions. 3- 
chloro-IPC was applied at three dif- 
ferent concentrations and at two pe- 
riods, approximately 30 and 42 days 
after full bloom. The former was soon 
after shuck fall. 

The results of using 3-chloro-IPC in 
the thinning tests during 1953 were 
again very promising. The Redhaven 
trees were thinned hardly enough at 
100 parts per million (p.p.m.) but were 
slightly overthinned at 200 p.p.m. and 
there were very few fruits remaining 
when 400 p.p.m. concentration was 
applied. The Redhaven trees had a 
heavy bud set as is characteristic of 
that variety. Also as is characteristic, 
there was a very light June drop; thus 
the number of fruits remaining at 
harvest might be expected to be greater 
than on a variety such as Elberta. 

The Elberta trees, with the same 
concentrations and times of applica- 
tions, also showed variability in amount 
of thinning at different concentrations 
but were thinned more than Redhaven 
at equal concentrations. The Elberta 
trees had a lighter set of buds and also 
a heavier June drop than the Red- 
haven; thus, they had a smaller number 
of fruits at harvest in all treatments. 
Even at 100 p.p.m. the Elberta trees 
were overthinned. 

There seemed to be little or no dif- 
ference in the amount of thinning by 
applications 30 days and about 42 days 
after full bloom. When the spray was 
applied 30 days after full bloom, how- 
ever, the results were evident one week 
after application, whereas when it was 
applied 42 days after bloom the results 
were not evident until about 10 days 
after the spraying was completed. 


Influence on Fruit Size 


In this test there were no evident 
effects of the thinning treatment with 3- 
chloro-IPC on the color and time of 
ripening of the fruits. This too is an 
encouraging character. One would or- 
dinarily expect considerable improve- 
ment in fruit size from thinning treat- 
ments. However, in 1953 there was 
relatively little difference in size of 
fruits because of the extreme drought 
during the period when the fruits were 
growing rapidly. All the fruits, especial- 
ly those of the Redhaven variety, were 
small. 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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offers you INCREASED PROFITS 


Many of the most successful growers have found that 
they con get 2 or 3 times as much for their fruit in bulk 
by pre-packaging in polyethylene bags. 

The Trescott right angle belt conveys filled bags to 
central closing station without spilling. Kwik-Lok closer 


enabies non-skilled help to 
easily. 


close bags quickly and 
Uses plain or special printed tags (with plain 


bags). Note these other advontages 


3. Price, etc. easily written on tag with ordinary pencil. . . 


1. Maximum consumer oppeol. 


5. Sold right, serviced promptly by pre-packaging experts. 


Write today for complete 
information and prices. 


The TRESCOTT Company 


. 2. Closure easily removed and reapplied as often as desired. . 
. 4. Brand or trade mark may be printed on tag... .. 


Dept. A 
Fairport, New York 
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YOU GET Heavy-Duty Variable Load “‘Lugging Power" 
for operating garden tractors, insecticide sprayers and vor- 
ious other machines that work under variable loads which 
may increase considerably above the normal engine horse- 
power load. 
When the going gets tough and the engine really has to 
go to work is when Wisconsin Engines show what they're 
made of! When sudden “shock” loads slow down the en- 
gine, your Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine has 
the “Lugging Power" that hangs on like a team of mules 
leaning into the harness . . . and pulls through without 
loss of efficiency or stalling. This can be important when 
you are working against time and weather. 

YOU GET Dependable Continuous Heavy-Duty Service 
for operating irrigation pumps, centrifugal pumps, standby 

ric power units and other equipment requiring con- 

tinuous, uniform-load power service. 

YOU GET Power to Fit the Job and the Machine — 
plus the most efficient AIR-COOLING at all engine speeds 
within the engine's work-load operating range. 

YOU GET Top Performance Under All Weather Con- 

ditions, plus low-cost maintenance and long engine life. 


YOU GET Quickly Available Service through Author- 
ized Wisconsin Engine Dealers and the dealers of farm 
equipment manufacturers who use these engines for pow- 
ering their equipment. 

These are a few of the reasons Why Wisconsin Engines are 
Best for your Farm Eq why you should 
specify **Wisconsin"’ when you buy new power machinery. 
Write for free copy of Wisconsin engine Bulletin No. $-154. 
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4-cycle single-cylinder 2- cinder models 
models, 3 to 9 hp. 


2 
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ae 4-cylinder models 
7 to 15 hp. 15 to 36 hp. 


Heavy-duty lugging power as 
supplied by this John Bean 
Sprayer. 


Another spraying application 
handled by a Caordox-Hurst 
Aqua jet Blower Attachment. 


This Wisconsin-powered Corver 
irrigation pump illustrates a 
Heavy-Duty Continuous Load. 


TO FIT THE 
MACHINE 


cast | WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
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SEED AND 
FERTILIZER SPREADER 


The spreader with the controllable spread. 
(features pat'd & pat. pend.) 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES: 


Centro! width of spread from 2 ft. to 50 ft. 
Direct spread wherever wanted. 

Side dress or band applicate. 

Seed ond spread fertilizer at the same time. 
P.T.0. driven. 

New quick mount. 
Available in trailer or tractor mounted models. 
Write for folders. 


SKIBBE MFG. CO. 
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THINNING PEACHES 
(Continued from page 39) 


We are especially interested in ob- 
taining further results on the influence 
of 3-chloro-IPC on fruit size, particu- 
larly in comparison with that on trees 
thinned by hand at the same time the 
fruit-thinning spray is applied. The 
two lower concentrations seemed to 
cause no injury to peach foliage and at 
even 400 p.p.m. the injury was very 
slight and seemingly only temporary. 
Of course, even the last concentration is 
considerably below that of 3-chloro- 
IPC used for weed killing. 

Further Testing 

Limited reports from several tests at 
other experiment stations in 1953 in- 
dicate that the results with 3-chloro- 
IPC usually were favorable. This ma- 
terial evidently is not always effective, 
however, probably because of its vola- 
tile nature. For fruit thinning a ma- 
terial which has the desirable char- 
acteristics of 3-chloro-IPC but lacking 
this volatile characteristic is needed. 
Several other similar materials are to 
be tested for this purpose and we should 
soon find one which best fills this im- 
portant need. 

We are hesitant to suggest extensive 
orchard testing of 3-chloro-IPC because 
of some variable results reported, 
probably because of the volatile nature 
of the product. We do not expect to find 
a material which can be used at equal 
strengths on all varieties every year. 
We do expect to find one, however, 
which will give effective thinning and 
no foliage injury and can be used late 
enough to avoid danger of spring frosts. 

The most valuable material would be 
one which would eliminate the major 
competition between fruits of early 
varieties at a period during or just 
after shuck fall so that they would 
obtain the most desirable size. Hand 
thinning in most cases would not be 
completely eliminated but would be 
reduced considerably, and early ripen- 
ing varieties would obtain larger size 
than. by the thinning methods that are 
usually followed. Tue Enp 


TRACTOR ACCIDENTS 


N analysis of 31 fatal tractor-caused 

accidents to farm youth under 18 
years of age indicate that 17 resulted 
from tipping tractors, five when the 
tractors turned over backward from 
heavy pulls or in crossing or working 
too close to ditches, five when the youth- 
ful operators were thrown from or 
when they fell from tractors, two when 
they became tangled in the wheels or 
discs, and two when they were overrun 
by someone else backing up tractors for 
hitching them to implements. 

This information, says the USDA, 
was obtained by the National Child 
Labor Committee from newspaper 
sources during the spring of 1953. 
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PEACH PRUNING 
(Continued from page 11) 


orous shoots with sparsely spaced fruit 
buds should be removed entirely. 

The degree of cutting is always up to 
the operator. Each year new growth is 
forced back towards the center and the 
placing is determined by the degree of 
cutting. Naturally, the inner “bow!” 
of approximately the inside third of the 
tree is kept clean, but the remainder of 
the tree produces uniformly. Thinning 
cuts with both saw and shears are needed 
the same as with any method and de- 
pend on the desire and judgment of the 
grower. 


Proper Framework 


It is essential that proper framework 
be maintained in the peach tree the 
same as in the apple. One does not fight 
crotches as much, but the main scaffold 
limbs should be kept at varying lengths 





HANDY ANDY 








Kirk Keller and son Jim have used a 
home idea in spray booms for five years 
with good success at their orchards in Creve 
Coeur, Mo. Operating on the air-blast princi- 
ple, boom is a duct which carries air from 
the fan to the top of the tree where it is dis- 
charged down into the tree. Blower is mount- 
ed on extended frame of a Hardie power 
take-off driven 20 g.p.m. pump, 300 gallon 
sprayer. Fan is powered by a two cylinder 
12 h.p. engine. Air is discharged through 
16 openings about six inches square. Each 
duct opening has a tee je? nozzle in the air 
stream. Upper five nozzles have larger size 
holes to give better top coverage.—R. T. 
Meister 





peaches, apples, strawberries, and vege- 
tables of his own raising at the roadside 
stand of Lookout Farm. The peaches 
must be large and they must be right, 
but to date his supply has been short 
of the demand. Albert Doggart, the or- 
chard foreman, believes that keeping 
the trees compact with the fruiting 
wood vigorous and properly placed aids 
greatly in growing the kind of peaches 
demanded by the stand. He feels that 
it pays off in the efficiency of picking, 
thinning, and spraying operations. With 
convenient picking careful handling of 
the peaches is easy to accomplish. 





During the past decade, crops of 
peaches have been more regular than 
they were in the past. Mild winters 
have had much to do with this, but 
management plays its part. Of course, 
winters can be so severe that produc- 
tion is out and many trees may be 
killed. During normal winters, how- 
ever, proper plant food balance, hard- 
ening of the trees in the fall, and good 
thinning and pruning practice have a 
definite bearing on the ability of the 
peach buds to come through. Pruning 
is an important one of these factors to 
bear in mind. THe Enp 











with the main one just a bit longer than 
any of the remainder. 

Lookout Farm of South Natick, op- 
erated by Cyrus Jenness, has proved 
that the foregoing way of pruning will 
work on peaches in eastern Massachu- 
setts the same as in the large producing 
areas. Jenness sells a large amount of 
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LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 





STANDARD 
LITEWATE -- 
Sectional Roller Conveyor 


—ideal for loading and unloading. Handles 
commodities up to 60 Ibs. — moves bags, 


quired — operates at 

to zaee, par &, Interchangeable spacing of 
rollers — 1% in. to 12 in. centers. Avail- 
able in 10 ft. and $ ft. straight sections and 
90° and 45° curves. Keep LITEWATE con- 
veyors handy in your shi room — carry 
@ section on your . For complete 


information write for Bulletin AFG- 34. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 











me e - os ce cr ec if \ . ‘ 
ox 1. Write for detail, 
M.$.A. GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK— 
Easy, convenient to use for heavier in- 
door concentrations of all the above 
organic insecticides. “All-Vision” face- 
piece gives full facial protection— 
maximum vision. 
DEALERS WANTED—Your present cus- 
tomers are your best prospects. Car- 
tridges and filters mean repeat business. 
Write for price and product details. 





A NEW 


Penn State has developed 
and recommends the use of 
a bone tar oil formulation 


By 
DAVID G. WHITE and D. E. H. FREAR 


ys the past decade the deer popula- 
tion in most areas of the United 
States has increased tremendously 
without a corresponding increase in 
available wild foods. As a result the 
animals have been forced to eat culti- 
vated crops. 

Most of the damage caused by deer 
is from eating buds, leaves, and fruits 
but they also ruin many plants by 
trampling, antler rubbing, and pulling 
up newly set small plants. In the 
Grand Traverse fruit region of Michi- 
gan they caused an estimated damage 
of $46,000 on only 42 farms in one 
season. 

Probably few other wild animals have 
had so many measures designed to con- 
trol their behavior. Fences, both elec- 


DEER REPELLENT . Gs’ 






E. P. Haddon, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
He doesn’t like the smell of bone tor oil . . . 


young apple trees were conducted in the 
orchard of Roy R. Askey near Kar- 
thaus, Pa. 

Since bone tar oil is not miscible with 
water a number of solvents and emulsi- 
fiers were tried and a formulation con- 
taining one part of a commercial emul- 
sifier plus nine parts of bone tar oil was 
found to be most satisfactory. Dif- 
ferent dilutions of this formulation 
were applied as sprays on eight-year- 
old apple trees in the Askey orchard 
during the summer of 1952. Some of the 
trees were not sprayed and served as 
checks for comparison. 

The sprays were repeated at monthly 
intervals until December when we 
concluded that about one gallon of the 
bone tar oil formulation per 100 gal- 





Field trials with bone tar oil formulation as a deer repellent in 1953. 








tric and eight-foot woven types, often 
have proven to be satisfactory physical 
barriers but they are costly to erect and 
to maintain. Most proprietary chemical 
repellents act as taste repellents and the 
plants must be sprayed repeatedly dur- 
ing the growing season for them to be 
effective. For this reason we decided 
early in our trials that an odor repellent 
would be more likely to succeed on 
growing crops than a taste repellent. 

Of over 50 different mixtures of 
chemicals prepared to emit odors which 
might repel deer we found that bone 
tar oil seemed to have the best quali- 
fications. To humans it does not smell 
any worse than lime sulfur but appar- 
ently it is quite offensive to deer. 

Our early screening tests with the 
different chemical mixtures were per- 
formed at the Cohick Deer Farm near 





Salladasburg, Pa. Subsequent tests on 








Concentration Approximate 
Place of trial Plants used Number of _ interval between 

Penna. sprayed qts./100 gals. applications applications Repellency 
Indiana Co. Apples + 5 1 month Excellent 
Prunes 4 5 1 month Excellent 

Huntington Co. Apples 4 2 1 month Excellent 
Clearfield Co. Apples 4 3 1 month Excellent 
Snyder Co. Apples 3 4 3 weeks Excellent 
Peaches 3 4 and Excellent 

Cherries 3 4 2 weeks Excellent 

Centre Co. Alfalfa 4 ies lee ee Excellent 





lons of water usually repelled the deer 
for a period of a month or more. The 
deer prevented the development of any 
new growth on the check trees while 
those which had been sprayed averaged 
275 inches of linear growth per tree 
during the season. 

Beginning in May, 1953, the same 
trees were again sprayed at monthly 
intervals but at a concentration of only 
two quarts per 100 gallons because we 
had higher concentrations under test 
elsewhere. Occasionally a few terminal 
buds were nipped during the 1953 sea- 
son, suggesting as in 1952 that a con- 
centration higher than two quarts per 
100 gallons would be a more effective 
dosage. Some growth was made by the 
check trees because they were not 
browsed as severely as in previous 
years. By October, 1953, the check 
trees averaged 79 inches and the 








\ 
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sprayed trees 365 inches of linear 
growth per tree during the season. 


The bone tar oil formulation was 
tried by fruit growers in about two 
dozen locations in Pennsylvania. Many 
of these orchards were not invaded by 
deer in 1953 but in a few areas deer 
activity was sufficient to measure the 
effectiveness of the spray as a repellent. 
These field trials are summarized in the 
accompanying chart. 


How to Use Formulation 


We have applied sprays of bone tar 
oil formulation on fruit trees during 
the months of March through Decem- 
ber when temperatures ranged from 
nearly freezing to over 80°F. and no 
injuries have been apparent: Our sug- 
gestion would be to try the formulation 
as follows: 


1) Apply one gallon of the bone tar 
oil formulation per 100 gallons of 
water. 

2) Spray when temperatures are 
above freezing and the atmosphere is 
dry. 
3) Make the first application prior 
to the time deer ordinarily begin to 
feed on the plants. There is a suggestion 
that once the deer have started to 
browse on cultivated plants they are 
more difficult to repel. 

4) Be prepared to repeat the applica- 
tions at three- or four-week intervals 
if deer continue to invade the planting. 

5) Cover the plants thoroughly us- 
ing a hand sprayer or a high pressure 
machine. 

6) Applications apparently can be 
made with the regular pesticide sprays 
since our tests indicated that the bone 
tar oil formulation is compatible with 
lead arsenate, liquid lime sulfur, DDT, 
ferbam, and Bordeaux mixture. 


It is probable that the bone tar oil 
formulation will be available com- 
mercially to fruit growers at a relatively 
low cost in the near future. Additional 
studies on the repellent action of this 
material with other animal species is in 
progress. THE END 





E. A. Goldman, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
. .- but he likes the taste of apple leaves. 
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Py CE SETTERS. of the f ee ack Accuses aal 
in No other pump gives you all these “Firsts”: 


First with — shalt seal under suction, virtually 
ending seal failures in the field. 


IRRIGATION First with — large drum-type fuel tank — for 
operation. 


three times as long unattended 


First with — engineered units; pump designed 
PUMPS for best operational efficiency ot engine's best 
range, 
These and many other “firsts” and exclusive 
features are important in selecting your pump. 


AA ORIGINA There is a Gorman-Rupp for in 
| CONG Tans warrare — mma 
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The GORMAN-RUPP Co. mansricin, onto 











FOR THE BEST IN 
NEW DEER REPELLENT PORTABLE 


(Bone tar oil concentrate) 
Users report excellent repelience of deer 


a aicy wale) 


from fruit trees, nursery stock and other crops. ... better insist on 
One gallon of this concentrate makes 100 
gations repellent spray. ° 

Send $3.95 for 1 gallon, $17.50 for 5 Patented, Streamlined 


ae McDowell 
Shipped express collect. IRRIGATION 





STATE COLLEGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Box 492, State College, Pa. 


<4— Automatic 
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DEER REPELLENT ~ 
Containing Bone Tar Oil The First, and Finest 





Now available from Patented Gasket- 
NEOCHEM PRODUCTS CO., INC. Coil Pressure Leck Design 
Meosho, Missouri 


In this unique design, water pres- 


sure provides a watertight seal 








EE ———— automatically—at both high or low 
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ks, latches or gadgets. Faster 
and easier to use, the McDowell 


By James S. Shoemaker Coupling saves time and money. 
Complete discussions of all phases of pro- Free Planni Servi i 
duction and marketing of grapes, straw- ng — 
berries, bramble fruits, currants, gooseber- FOR FREE BOOKLET—DETANS— 
ries, blueberries, and cranberries feature aie MAR COUPON TODAY! ._. 


this text and reference book. Written in an 
easily understandable style. 64 Ilivstra- 
tions, 434 Pages. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $4.50. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 
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POLLINATION TEAM 








HARWOOD-ANTLES BEEHIVE INSERT 
UNI-TEMP ALUMINUM HIVE* 
In orchards throughout the nation, the use of the HARWOOD-ANTLES 
BEEHIVE INSERT has boosted yields, size, and quality. Now, teamed up 
with the revolutionary new UNI-TEMP ALUMINUM HIVE, growers have at 


their command the last word in efficient modern equipment for dependable 
pollination. 


POLLEN 


The Antles line of viable pollens, used with BEEHIVE INSERT, HAND BRUSH, or 
POLE DUSTER, assures positive pollination even under adverse conditions. 


PACKAGE BEES 


For many years the Hale Company has been supplying orchardists and bee- 
keepers with high-quality Italian package bees which have proven their superi- 
ority as pollinators. Booking orders now. Shipping starts March 15. 


To get the complete story, write either 


L. C. ANTLES, B.S., M.S. 
FRUIT TREE POLLEN SUPPLIES CO. 
P. O. Box 1243, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Telephone 16 or 161 
—OR— 


The A. H. HALE COMPANY 


Hapeville (in Greater Atlanta) 


Georgia 
Manufacturers and distributors of beekeepers’ supplies. Exclusive distributors of Antles 
pollens and pollen supplies for Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky., la., Miss., Mo., N.C., S.C., 
Tenn., and Va. 





“Patent Pending Telephone FA irfax 4364 
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Profit Wraps 
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We recently saw a bag sealing machine 
ideal for the large and small operator. It 
speeds up bag sealing, wire coding, tagging, 
labeling, and binding with a tight loop of 
tape. ““‘Tape-Lok” weighs only eight pounds, 
is inexpensive, and automatically applies 
the tape. Growers who are prepackaging 
should get full details from Nelson Pippert, 
American Specialty Co., Amherst, Ohio. 





Many fruit growers are also growing veg- 
etables for increased profits. If you are one, 
you may be interested in a practical and effi- 
cient potato and onion grader. Why not 
write Howard Thomas, Boggs Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 15 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. He 
will be glad to send you details. 


Don’t Lift—Don’t Carry 





The new Burrows lightweight aluminum 
bag conveyor is equipped with a Goodrich 





rubber belt which holds the packaged bags 
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¢ POWER-HO 
e CONVEYOR 








and carries them up the steepest elevation. 
Another unique feature is that a method of 
attaching undercarriages to the body of the 
conveyor has been perfected so that the con- 
veyor can be placed in any position easily 
and quickly. Why not write Parke Bur- 
rows, Burrows Equipment Company, 1316 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill., and ask him 
to send you their interesting booklet? 


Wwitwilhiltl)| - 
when used 
to control 


Big Help one insect. 
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ote 
Bail for present at the 
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sures and 
rough use. Ad- 
— spray. 
ardened stain- 
less steel orifice 
tips. Full range of 
sizes. May also be 
used with TeeJet in- 
terchangeable orifice “ee. 
HOW SOLD ... supplied 
by original ons man- 
ufacturers and dealers every- 
where. For spray guns that real- 
ly do the job... ask your dealer to 


Si Viilem atiitee 
Here is real 


economy and 














oe ee uals: Spray Guns. Write for efficienev. 

SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. : 

There are many new laborsaving attach- Campinas ; en AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
ments in the 1954 Bolens tractor line. A New York 20, N. Y 





major improvement in the tractor itself is 
} the Versa-Matic single lever control which 




















1 ner wg pam — = ogee : ePRUNING TOOLS 
speeds under full power, under loads, anc —_ meme 
without shifting belts or clutching. You vy @ GRAFTING SUPPLIES 
should look at Bolens’ facts on the 1954 peng hes ritgerrae Bigg @ TREE COMPOUNDS 
Power-Ho tractor. Write Earl Holsen, Bo- Neway Hydromatic Pruners __/ Write for 72 Page Catalog 

lens Products Div., Food Machinery and FOR DETAILS WRITE 
Chemical Corp., 316-2 S. Park St., Port | | YND Bros. paraskata, ono | |A. M. LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohio 











Washington, Wis. 


Friend News AN INVITATION 


You are invited to become a charter subscriber to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER a magazine devoted to giving you the best and most authoritative 
information on profitable vegetable production. 

For the first time a magazine on vegetables to help growers both big and small. 








+ Read about: 
The New Wonder Drugs How Seeds Can Make or Break You 
How Much to Fertilize Is Seed Treatment Worthwhile? 


What New Equipment Has Been Developed for the Vegetable grower? 


The answer to these questions and thousands more are yours by sending $1.00 to us for a 
one year subscription. 





Your subscription will start with the May issue. 








1 Friend Manufacturing Co. has just an- Fill out the coupon below. 
! nounced another new addition to their | -}——-————-————-——— <<  eeeeeee 
a m9 called the gears The pump AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio 
; elivers 25 g.p.m. at 700 pounds pressure. : ‘ 
| Airmate operates from a tractor take-off || Enclosed find $_________ for which please send me American Veg- 
( and can be used for concentrate or dilute otanve Grower tor one year. 
é spraying. It is equipped with a 300-gallon ee od RT se 
{ steel tank. You will want to get the latest é 
information from Fred Ganshaw, Friend City_ State fo ee 
Manufacturing Ch, 2 East Ave., Gasport, THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. A. 
i 
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The Bartlett Bag Filling Table is completely rubber covered and 
weighs occurately. Three girls will bag 500 to 700 three-pound 
bags per hour. Very simple to operate and maintain. Write for 
Folder. Price complete, $250.00, F.O.B. our Works. 
N. M. BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
BEAMSVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 














‘ @ BETTER 
LAWNS 
nd GARDENS 


Also overse 
Women can operate it. 
Free Catalog. Write 


ESHELMAN, Dept. 153 
119 Light St., Bette. 2, 
Md.; 333 M. Michigan 
Ave., Chicage 1, tft; 






MAKE MONEY 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 





GLENN GLENWAY ciiveanos, ome 





Les Angetes 22, Cat. 
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From where I sit .. 4y Joe Mars 








You Might Call it a 
“Gravy Train” 


Was reading the other day about 
a Maharaja in India who has a 
miniature electric train all made 
of silver. Now, maybe that’s not 
unusual for a prince, but this fel- 
low had it running around to each 
place on an enormous dining table 
in the royal palace. 


is really going to a lot of trouble 
to impress his guests. Around this 
part of the world, hospitality cer- 
tainly doesn’t need all those fancy 
trimmings. 


You don’t have to spend a lot of 
money or go to a lot of work when 
your neighbors drop in. Just offer 
them what you have—coffee, tea, 
a temperate glass of beer—and let 
them make their own choice. 
They'll feel they're really getting a 
royal welcome. 


re Wag 


The twelve cars on the train are 
loaded with different kinds of 
fruits, nuts, and beverages. And 
the train pulls to a stop automati- 
cally in front of each plate so the 
person sitting there can choose 
what he wants. 


From where I sit, the Maharaja 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 





CHEMOTHERAPY 
(Continued from page 14) 


would pull through if Nabam was ap- 
plied only into the soil, he knew that 
these plants would die if nothing’ was 
done. 

So Stoddard used an injection gun 
which could be attached to a regular 
orchard sprayer but which would intro- 
duce the chemical solution below the 
soil line and he injected Nabam into 
the soil in a ring around the area of 
infected plants. Then he worked back 
into and through the infected area it- 
self, leaving a number of plants un- 
treated as a check. The spread of dis- 
ease stopped at once and a number of 
infected plants recovered. 


In studying why this method worked 
Stoddard found that if he saturated soil 
carrying the fungus with Nabam and 
then planted a healthy plant in it, the 
plant became diseased. But if he 
treated the soil in which a healthy 
plant grew so that the plant absorbed 
some Nabam and then transferred the 
plant to soil carrying the disease, the 
plant remained healthy. Clearly the 
compound had to be in the plant to do 
the job and this was chemotherapy. 
Since then many Connecticut growers 
have used the method successfully when 
red stele threatened them. 


Results May Vary Elsewhere 


There have been some unfortunate 
experiences with plant chemotherapy. 
Workers in other parts of the country, 
using chemicals found effective in Con- 
necticut, have found these compounds 
to be either injurious or ineffective 
under their conditions. This is to be 
expected. Some chemicals are injuri- 
ous only at high temperatures, as, for 
example, sulfur sprays on apples; 
others are injurious at low tempera- 
tures but not at high, as for example 
copper sprays on apples. Compounds 
applied to the soil may be inactive in 
one soil and not in another. These 
results must be expected and studied 
in order to put plant chemotherapy to 
work for the grower as soon as possible. 


Today plant chemotherapy is on the 
move. Progress will be made slowly 
but it will come. Workers all over the 
United States are seriously working in 
this field, both with antibiotics and 
with synthetic chemicals. Progress has 
been reported from Missouri in spray- 
ing antibiotics on apples to control fire 
blight, from Nebraska in spraying cal- 
cium sulfamate on wheat from air- 
planes for control of wheat rust, from 
the USDA in spraying bean plants 
with streptomycin for control of bac- 
terial (halo) blight of beans. There are 
many who believe that plant chemo- 
therapy will be the next big develop- 
ment in plant ¢’sease control. THe END 
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The Versailles School of Horticulture 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


THe writer had the privilege of visit- 
ing the Versailles School of Horti- 
culture near Paris in the fall of 1950 
under the guidance of Philippe Le- 
maistre, a graduate of the school who 
had spent the previous year in fruit 
growing regions of the United States 
and Canada. Part of that time was 
spent at the South Haven (Mich.) 
Experiment Station. 

We first visited the famous Palace 
of Versailles which was founded by 
King Louis XIV and has been the site 
of many great historical happenings, 
including the signing of the treaty 
which gave France her independence. 
The palace grounds are justly famous 
for their great beauty. 

The School of Horticulture is located 
adjacent to the palace grounds and the 
walled area of about 20 acres was for- 
merly used as the palace fruit and 
vegetable gardens. 

We learned that the School of Horti- 
culture was founded after France be- 
came a Republic. The course in horti- 
culture is a combination of practice and 
theory. About 250 students are enrolled 
and, in addition to attending lectures 
and laboratory sessions, they do prac- 
tically all of the work of cultivating the 
gardens and harvesting the crops. 


Pear Plantings Predominate 


More pears are grown in the gardens 
than other fruits although some of all 
other kinds that will succeed in the cli- 
mate are included in the plantings. The 
summers are too cool for successful 
commercial peach growing and only a 
few trees are grown against walls ex- 
posed to the sun and where protection 
is provided against cold winds. Large 
vegetable and flower gardens are main- 
tained to provide material for student 
instruction. 

All of the pears and apples are grown 
on dwarf stocks. Trees only three and 
four feet high carry full loads of fruit. 
Most pear trees, however, are grown on 
wire trellises about six feet high which 
are similar in appearance to grape trel- 


The author, STANLEY JOHNSTON, is research 
professor of horticulture at the South Haven Experi- 
ment Station of Michigan State College and a member 
of the executive board of ‘the American Pomological 
Society. 
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Part of the gardens at the Versailles School of 

Horticulture. Pears on extremely dwarfed trees in 

foreground are protected with peper sacks. Pears 

at left are growing against o wall; at right, on 

six-foot-high trellises. Classrooms and dormi- 
tories are in background. 


lises in this country. Each pear is cov- 
ered with a paper sack to keep the 
fruits freer from insects and diseases, 
and the skin of the fruit thinner and 
more tender. 

Labor rates are low, compared to 
ours, and prices received for first-grade 
pears are sufficiently high to permit 
sacking. Pear yields obtained are con- 
siderably better than average in this 
country and will compare favorably 
with high yielding orchards on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Fortunately, pear blight is 
not a problem in Europe. 

English and European horticulturists 
have long been interested in dwarf fruit 
trees and in growing trees against walls, 
partly for greater protection to the 
trees and partly to utilize every bit of 
available land. It is difficult for us in 
this country to realize how highly prized 
usable land is in the heavily populated 
countries. 

Many fruit growers from America are 
now visiting Europe and most of them 
visit Paris and Versailles. An interesting 
glimpse of certain phases of French 
horticulture can be obtained by includ- 
ing a brief visit to the Versailles School 
of Horticulture which is rendering valu- 
able aid to the French fruit and vege- 
table industries. 





Waut the Voy of a 
Garden 


. without 
the 
hard 


FORWARD AND 
REVERSE SPEEDS wheel—2-3% H.P. 
Single Grip Control * implements for every 
* Safety Reverse garden tractor job. 
* Easy to attach— simple to operate 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


»™ THE/GREAT LAKES TRACTOR CO 


ROCK CREEK, OHIO 








Years of experience in per 
fecting ROTO-HOE plus 
plenty of “garden testing” by 
thousands of users, insures 
your satisfaction. Send for our new free 16-page full color 
— which can save you hundreds of dollars. Look at 
hese ROTO-HOE advantages: 


1. siti first cost, complete ROTO-HOE only 


2. Many th de of Sefed o 
3. Veriety of low cost attachments te de extra 
Jobs. 





. Minimum storage space needed - hang at- 
tachments from the garage wall. 
. Low cost replacement parts if ever needed. 
You'll want to know more about just what ROTO-HOE 
and attachments can do to make your work easier. Write 
today for free color catalog and name of nearby dealer 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER COMPANY 
Newbury, Ohio 








ROTARY 
TILLER 


Turns vitgin aro 


ONLY garden bed in ‘one 
vlaces ple owing. 
$99. 95 ands ultivating 
perate it, Alse Ny to. « 4. 
POWER MOWERS a Lb - ren TRACTORS 
a trom $69. Free ( a oe. Wr 


ESHELMAN CO. Dept. 7-153 
Pee 119 Light St., Saite. 2. Md. 


md into « 











NAGAL coneasnes ASSOCIATED oa on — covos 
CAUSE SYMPTOM 


SINUS 


ASTHMA, HAY FEVER. 
Amazing New Treatment — FREE TRIAL 


Thousands have received amazing, fast re- 
lief with this sensational, new treatment, 
from symptoms of hay fever, asthma, sinus 
headaches, pressure in forehead, soreness 
in eyes, cheek bones, top of head, back of 
head and down neck, when comest by _ nasal 
Write for 7 DA FREE 
TRAP POSTPAID, no cost or ie 
a t it except; it is a you will 
mail it back, tpaid at of trial period 
if not amazed with results. 
American Laboratories, Lodi, California 
Offer not good in California. 
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NEW. sce rue improven 


ARIENS HEAVY DUTY 
ROTARY 


WITH CURVED 


TILLER 


PARING KNIFE TINES! 





* For use in any soil 
under any operating 
condition! 


Ariens—America's first name in rotary 


tillage—proudly presents new, improved 
rotory tillers with new, curved, swept 
back “paring knife” tines. These non- 
winding and non-breakable steel tines 
assure better ground preparation, better 
cultivation. Choice of 3 heavy duty 
models: 7,9, 12% h.p. Wisconsin engine. 
Twin-Disec clutch. 2 speeds forward; re- 
verse. Full width tillage; 2 to 10’ deep. 


Write today for descriptive literature! 


139 Calumet St. Br ittion, Wis. 














GREEN'S TRACTOR HOE 





Will save you time and money. 
One man can do the work of many. 
For most makes of tractors. 


Send for free literature. 


HOWARD C. GREEN 
Portland, New York 


















Allen's 1054 Berry Book tells best 
varieties for home and market 
and how to grow them. Free copy 
W rite today. 

: W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
105 Evergreen Ave., Selisbury, Marylend 
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to incorporate into new agricultural legislation 
authority for the USDA to relieve the near- 
yanic situations which sometimes result at 
arvest time with apples for processors. It was 
recommended that when the farm price of a 
tree fruit for processing falls below 60 per cent 
of parity the Secretary of Agriculture may 
immediately promulgate a program designed 
to raise the price to at least 75 per cent of pari- 
ty and to bring supplies of the processed 
product into line with prospective market de- 
mands. 

To accomplish this the grower may enter 
into agreements with processors to purchase 
up to 50 per cent of their individual current 
packs at the end of the marketing season if 
they have not been able to sell them all in the 
markets. Such agreements will require that 
processors shall pay growers a minimum of 75 
per cent of parity for the raw product going 
into their pack and that the processors shall 
limit current packs to whatever percentage of 
previous packs appears to be necessary to 
bring supplies into line, as determined by the 
secretary. 

An important resolution passed asked that 
information be corrected annually on com- 
mercial plantings and removals of tree fruits. 


INDIANA— The Indiana Horticultural Socie- 
ty served as host to the American Pomological 
Society and the Indiana section of the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association on January 13-15, 
at Indianapolis. This joint meeting was the 
93rd session of the Indiana society, the 68th 
session of the APS, and the first meeting of the 
nut growers’ association. 

Of special interest to the joint group was 
the panel discussion of new varieties of nuts 
and fruits, some of which are worthy of trial 
plantings in the Midwest and _ elsewhere. 
Many of these varieties were described in the 
January issue of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 

An outstanding feature in the discussions of 
pruning practices was the illustrated talk by 
Alex Gale, fruit grower of Sodus, Mich. The 
object of his pruning program is to keep trees 
small so orchard operations can be oudentint 
more easily. By heavy pruning he also keeps 
his trees young and vigorous which helps to 
induce larger fruit and higher yields of No. 1 
apples. 

Growers on a panel discussing apple pre- 
packaging included Phi] Johnson, Mooresville; 
Mark Byers, Vincennes; Max Kercher, Goshen; 
John Bigley, Culver; Leon May, Terre Haute; 
and Nevil Colglazier, Salem, all of Indiana. 
The dominant item in bagging apples, these 
growers concluded, is the additional cost of 


These aggressive-looking men are Kansas State Horticultural Society's officers for 1954. Left to right: 





WILDER MEDAL AWARDS 


HE American Pomological Society during 

its recent annual meeting in Lafayette, 
ind., awarded three Wilder Medals as fol- 
lows: 

To the California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, for the origination of meritorious 
varieties of strawberries. 

To Paul H. Shepard, director, Missouri 
State Fruit Experiment Station, Mountain 
Grove, for fruit breeding and varietal studies 
in the Ozark region. 

To Richard Wellington, professor of po- 
mology, emeritus, New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, for the im- 
provement of fruits through breeding. 

Presentation of these distinguished honors 
in the field of pomology was made by Dr. 
H. B. Tukey, past president of the American 
Pomological Society. 











the operation. Their question is, “Will the 
consumer continue to pay the additional costs 
now necessary to cover the bagging operation?” 

Interest in planting semi-dwarf apple trees 
seemed to rate high among this group of grow- 
ers. A few have already made trial plantings 
and more are planning to do so. Prof. H. L. 
Lantz of Iowa State College discussed the per- 
formance of the Clark dwarf with reference to 
the production and performance of various 
varieties grafted on it. 

The highlights of the evening dinner were 
the presentation of the Wilder Medal Awards 
of APS for 1953 and an illustrated European 
talk by Dr. H. B. Tukey, head, department of 
horticulture, Michigan State College, and asso- 
ciate editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER. 

Dr. Don Hamilton, entomologist at the Vin- 
cennes, Ind., USDA station, reported codling 
moth under good control in the state and area 
where DDT has been used according to schedule. 

Dr. A. S. Colby, Urbana, IIL, continues as 
president of the APS to complete the second 
year of his two-year term. Dr. R. B. Tukey of 
Lafayette, Ind., was elected to the office of 
secretary-treasurer, replacing W. D. Armstrong 
of Princeton, Ky. A new member elected to 
the executive board is Curt Eckert of Bellville, 
Ill. He will serve for a three-year period, re- 
placing Mark Byers of Vincennes, Ind., whose 
term expired this year. 

Other members remaining on the executive 
board include Dr. H. B. Tukey, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; W. A. Luce, 
Yakima, Wash.; and E. F. Savage, Experi- 
ment, Ga, First and second vice-presidents 


are W. P. Judkins, Blacksburg, Va., and A. 
Grant Fox, Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. G. M. 
Kessler, East Lansing, Mich., was elected to 





Earl Stoughton, Hutchinson, president, Norris Rees, Topeka, vice-president; W. G. Amstein, 
Manhattan, secretary; and Frank Clark, Coffeyville, treasurer. 
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continue as editor of Fruit Varielies and 
Horticultural Digest. 

Robert Byers, Vincennes, was elected to the 
presidency of the Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety while Max Kercher, Goshen, was chosen 
vice-president. R. L. Klackle, West Lafayette, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of the Indiana Nut Growers Associ- 
ation are John E. Talbott, Linton, president; 
Howard Woodward, Syracuse, vice-president; 
Mrs. Franklin M. Harrell, Griffith, secretary- 
treasurer.— Eldon S. Banta. 


NEW JERSEY—Fruit prospects for 1954 
look good (Feb. 8). There appears to be a good 
set of apple buds. Peach buds set lighter than 
normal with some winterkilling evident. Blue- 
berry bud set is lighter than normal as a result 
of dry summer but a good crop is in prospect. 
Cranberry crop will probably be lighter than 
1953. Strawberry fields show injury from dry 
weather. 

Charles H. Brewer, who developed the Brew- 
er blackberry, recently received a citation for 
distinguished service to New Jersey agriculture 
from the State Board of Agriculture.— Ernest 
G. Christ, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 





The fruit and vegetable department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, 
is now under the direction of John C. Datt, 
who joined the AFBF 
staff in October, 
1950, as assistant 
director of the de- 
partment. Datt is a 
native of Gibsonia, 
Pa., and was raised 
ona dairy and vege- 
table truck farm. He 
has ca Master of 
Science degree from 
Pennsylvania State College, where he spe- 
cialized in the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables. 














FLORIDA— “Pin-point” buds were much in 
evidence in citrus groves before mid-February, 
and the bloom came with a rush before the last 
week in the month. Bloom has been “‘unsea- 
sonably early” but it has been just as early at 
times in past years. Generally, groves are in 
good condition. Scale numbers have been at 
moderately low levels during the past few 
months, and there was not nearly as much 
winter defoliation from mite (purple and rust) 
injury as there has been in the past. 

Citriculturist Fred P. Lawrence of the agri- 
cultural extension service is advising growers 
whose trees were subjected to standing water 
in late summer and early fall of 1953 to be 
ready to irrigate as soon as the top six inches or 
so of soil become dry. In some lowland groves 
numerous trees stood in water for a week or 
more during the heavy rains in 1953 and the 
deep roots of such trees were killed off or badly 
damaged, leaving only the shallow roots which 
are in the top six inches of soil.—Clyde Beale, 
Gainesville. 


UTAH—Howard Ferguson, Orem, has been 
elected president of the Utah State Horticul- 
tural Society for 1954 and Zeno Thinnes, 
Pleasant View, vice-president. 

Dr. Frank B. Wann, head of the botany 
department at Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, died recently at his home in Logan. Dr. 
Wann had been pathologist at the college for 
2714 years and was well acquainted with fruit 
growers throughout the state. He worked in 
many of the orchards, particularly those having 
chlorosis problems. Growers will certainly 
miss him.—Gene H. Oberly, Sec’y, West Logan. 


MICHIGAN— What could be more delectable 
than 5,500 cherry pies? At any rate, that’s the 
number of cherry pies baked by high school 
girls competing in the annual Michigan Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest. Final state contest was 


(Continued an Page 50) 
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BEAUTY and PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR ORCHARDS | 


Discourages Intruders |\ 
Keeps Livestock Out | 


This eye-catching Rustic Fence 
comes in 2, 3, 4, or 5 rail and 
is easy to erect on flat or hilly 
ground. Full instructions furn- 
ished. Other Residential and 
Screen Type Picket Fences 
shown in our catalog. Gates to 
match any of our Fences. 


PENTA PRESERVATIVE 
We are equipped te oat entire fence— 
both posts and rails, with nationally 
known PENTA PRESERVATIVE, 
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High Pressure 
a ee oe» 


800 Lbs. 
Working 
Pressure 










Flexible, High Pressure Horticultural Spray Hose. 
Resistant to Oils, Chemicals, Insecticides and 
all 0.D.T. Sprays. 

Each length complete with High Pressure Cou- 
plings attached to fit all Pressure Sprayers. 


Hose is New, First Grade, Guaranteed! 





LENGTHS INSIDE DIAMETERS 
AVAILABLE ¥,"' ,"" M 
25 ft. 9.00 10.25 15.75 . 
50 ft. 16.50 19.00 29.50 NEW! NEW! NEW! 
75 ft. 24.00 27.75 43.25 
100 # ©3180-3650 57.00 11 | DIFFERENT—DIFFERENT 


Postpaid If Cash or Check With Order 
Agricultural Rubber Products Corp. 
61 Barclay St. P. 0. Box 496 








THIS NEW BOOM NOZZLE IS ENTIRELY DIF- 
FERENT THAN CONVENTIONAL NOZZLES. 
BY MAKING A FLAT FAN SPRAY DIS- 
TANCES NEVER DREAMED OF ARE OB- 
TAINED. ONLY A TEST CAN PROVE IT. 


New York 7, N.Y. 








+e What fruit growers tell us. 

“For many places your NEW BOOMS do better work 
than my expensive SPEED SPRAYER"” 

“I never knew what efficient spraying was until | used 
your BOOMS" 

“| saved 15% of spray material with NEW BOOMS 
you furnished.” 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 
BANGOR, MICH. 
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What ll Vt ix With? 


That is the important question in economical spraying. The compatible nature 
of spray materials is mighty important in safe and effective spraying and 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER has produced an ingenious 


SPRAY COMPATIBILITY CHART 


which tells at a glance just what materials will mix safely. Printed in three 
colors, mounted on Bristol board paper, it is an accurate guide in the safe 
and successful mixing of all spray chemicals. 

Better send for a copy—25c each 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Enclosed is 25c. Send Compatibility Chart to: 


Name. 


Address . nat se OE site ae ; 
City 


: State 
‘(Offer il only in U.S.A.) 
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Be Sure With 


GREENINGS TREES 






@ BUD SELECTION 
@ ALL ORDERS GUARANTEED 

@ PROVED and PROFITABLE VARIETIES 
The one of 


Greening Nursery Company, 


leaders in bud selection, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefits of their research and 


improved strains which mean greater 


profits. 


Earn extra money, full or part time. It's pleasant 


and profitable to sell Greening nursery stock 


Write us today for all of the details 


orchard 








THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 
P. O. BOX 605 MONROE, MICHIGAN 


















Keer Beco 


and you'll Increase 
your Fruit Crop 


It is now well known that both the 
quality and quantity of fruit crops 
are improved through the use of 
honeybee pollination. And you'll 
enjoy the crop of delicious honey 
you'll gather, too! Bees are fas- 
cinating and require very little care. 
Send for “‘Bees and Fruit,” and our 
catalog. They are free! 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
Dept. 5003 Medina, Ohio 

















Buy Northern Grown Hardy 
PEACH TREES 


Trees are vigorous, strong, and have made 
excellent growth. Will be early producers 
and are just ready for fall planting, 
or we will take orders for spring delivery. 


T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Alse Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 











Perry, Ohio 
wait TREES — 30< 


Quality stock 


100. Shrubs. Evergreens. Shade Trees. Roses 25e up. 
fog and $2.00 FREE 


can the sold lower, Write for FREE color onta 
bonus talor mation. 


TEWNESSEE NURSERY CO. BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 





WANT TO MAKE WINE? 


We can supply the right varieties of French Hybrid grape 
vines for your region. Either red wine or white. Circular 








BOORDY VINEYARD RIDERWOOD, MD. 
50 


CLARK DWARF APPLE GRAFTS 


Calloused for planting. Bud to desired 
variety in August. 


SEPTEMBER and DURHAM 
Red Raspberries 
#1 at 25 for $5.95; 100 for $20.00; 
300 up at $16.00 per 100 
Transpl. 25 for $7.50; 100 for $27.00 


Qvantity prices and complete list of varieties 
on request. 


WHEELOCK WILSON NURSERY 


Box 421, Marshalltown, lowa 














BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT TREES 


Pure C. Mollissima, Best, Earty Bearing Peter Lui Strain. Big 
2-Vear-Old. 2 te 3 foot trees: 5, $4.95; 10, $9.00; 25, $21.50; 
50, $40; 100, $70. AN orders prepaid to you. Trees should start 
bearing in 3-4 years after planting, producing an abundance of 
Deticious, Sweet nuts year after year, for eating raw or roasting. 
Order NOW for Spring shipment. Write for Free Circular. 





SHERWOOD, ORE 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 








Certified Strawberry plants. Grown on first year new land. 
Due to the drought last summer there is o shortoge of 
strawberry plonts. Robinson (Scarlet Beauty) Dunlap; 
Postage paid; 100, $2.00; 250, $3.50; 500, $6.00. 
Express Collect; 1,000, $8.00. 


Romines Plant Farm. 
DAYTON, TENN. 








BUSHTYPE 
EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


Division Postpaid 


ideal under irrigation. No trouble with runners. High yield- 
ing. Easy to pick. Large uniform size. Excellent flavor. Circv- 
lor on request. 


PAULSEN NURSERY Minden, Nebr. 








STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY PLANTS 
for spring planting. Write for prices. 
McHEAL BERRY NURSERY, HAMILTON, MONT. 
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Mmmmmmm! Cherry pie! And the young lady 
is none other than Evadele Schaefer, top winner in 
Michigan's cherry pie baking contest. 


STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 49) 


held in the Civic Auditorium in Grand Rapids 
February 11-12 and 16-year-old Marquette 
High School Sophomore Evadele Schaefer, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. Schaefer 
of Marquette, won top honors. 

The contestants who took part in the state 
contest were the winners from 62 county cherry 
pie-baking contests in which more than 5,500 
high school girls participated. 

Miss Schaefer represented Michigan in the 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest held in 
Chicago on Washington’s birthday. 

Mark this date on your calendar: MARCH 
28. The Michigan Apple Storage Association 
has planned a five-day tour in New York state, 
starting on that date, to observe modified at- 
mosphere storages in the Hudson Valley. The 
first stop will be at Cornell University where 
Dr. R. M. Smock will acquaint the group with 
experimental work underway on this method 
of fruit storage. Modified atmosphere storages 
are particularly favorable for the McIntosh 
variety which is second only to Jonathan in 
importance in the state. Mr. Patterson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Apple Storage * 
Association, invites any interested Michigan 
fruit grower to join the group.— A. FE. Mitchell, 
East Lansing. 


CONNECTICUT— Arthur C. Bobb’s five-day 
short course for young fruit growers proved so 
successful last year that the young orchardists 
wanted another this year. And their request is 
being fulfilled. About a dozen youthful grow- 
ers comprise the group. Bobb is extension 
pomologist at the University of Connecticut. 

Life is going to be somewhat easier now for 
grower Joseph G. Pero of Manchester. Pero 
has a roadside stand which with his fruit grow- 
ing activities has kept him and Mrs. Pero 
pretty busy. Now he has rented the stand and 
will devote his entire time to growing fruit. 
Pero was president of the pomological society 
in 1950. 

Having completed the selling of his crops of 
apples, peaches, pears, and plums, S. Leonard 
Root of Farmington is also going to enjoy life 
to greater extent during the next six months 
when he and Mrs. Root will drive to California 
for a visit. Mr. Root was president of the so- 
ciety in 1939. 

Latest information on sprays was furnished 
growers on February 17 when they met in New 
Haven for the joint meeting of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, New Haven County Farm 
Bureau, and the Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety. Out-of-state speaker was R. Samuel 
Dillon, Jr., Hancock, Md. Each orchard own- 
er was presented a copy of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GrRoweER’s Spray Compatibility Chart with 
the compliments of the pomological society.— 
S. P. Hollister, Sec’y, Storrs. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Mar. 16—Michigan State Horticultural Society 
spring meeting, High School Auditorium, Traverse 
City.—-H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

Mar. 19—Annual Peach Pruning Field Day, Ken- 
tucky Cardinal Orchards, Henderson, Ky.—W. W. 
Magill, Sec’y, Ky. Soc., Lexington. 

March 22-26—New York Farm and Home Show, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Mar. 25-26—University of Minnesota annual 
Horticulture Short Course, University Farm, St. 
Paul.—J. D. Winter, Sec’y, Hort. Soc., Mound. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 4— National Orange Show, 
Bernardino, Calif. Citrus oe Day, 
eonjunction with show, Apr. 1 


Mar. 28—Michigan Apple Storage Association 
five-day tour of Hudson Valley modified atmosphere 
apple storages.—A. E. Patterson, Exe. Sec’y, Mic 
Apple Storage Assn., Lansing. 

Apr. 29-30—Annual Shenandoah Apple Blossom 
Festival, Winchester, Va.-—Festival headquarters, 
109 E. Piccadilly St., Winchester. 

June 8-10—South Dakota State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting in joint convention with 
affiliated State Federation of Garden Clubs, Dell 
Rapids._-W. A. Simmons, Sec'y, Sioux Falls. 

June 17-19—National Apple Institute annual 
meeting, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Truman Nold, 
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See'y, 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Ohio Agricultural 

Wooster.—C. W 

Wooster. 





June 18—Small Fruits Day, 
Experiment Station, 
Dept. of Hort., 





Henwood, 























APPLE BITTER ROT 


(Continued from page 15) 


i lly the infecti are so numerous that the 
individual spots remain small, giving the apple a 
peppered appearance. 

When the spots are about one-half inch in 
diameter, the underlying rotted tissues collapse 
and the center of the spot becomes sunken. Con- 
centric rings of pink spore masses are formed in 
the sunken area. These spore masses may 
eventually b dark-brown or black. An 
enormous number of spores is produced on each 
spot, and since the spores can be washed by rain 
or carried by insects to adj t healthy fruit, 
even one infected apple may serve as the source 
of a serious outbreak of the disease. 

Apples that are completely invaded by the 
fungus shrivel and form a mummy-like structure. 
If these diseased apples are left in the tree, they 
can start new infections the following season. 

Although the bitter rot fungus is a true parasite 
and can invade uninjured fruit tissue, it rarely 
produces cankers on living apple twigs and 
usually invades tissues killed by other agencies, 
particularly the apple black rot fungus. The bitter 
rot fungus overwinters in dead or dying ti 































Cc & O TREES ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Write for FREE Catalog—Dept. 2345 


We Guarantee all nursery stock shipped by us to 
be free from insect pests or plant diseases—of 
first quality and in good, live, growing condition 
and true to name, otherwise we will replace free. 


Ge Ge 


NURSERY COMPANY 
THE WENATCHEE NURSERIES 
WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1906 













AMAZING NEW 
DWARF PEACH TREE 


From the Chinese War Zone comes an amaz- 
ing Dwarf Peach Tree, Each tree yields yearly 
up to 200 delicious, white-fleshed, freestone 
peaches. Prolific with beautiful double red 
flowers. Never grows over 5 ft. tall... very 
hardy, lives in any climate. Now is planting 
time. Only $3.00 each; 3 for $7.50; 10 for 

50. ppd. tax incl. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free catalog of other Dwarf Trees. 


GRIMSHAW NURSERY 
1054 Dublin Bivd. Hayward, California 
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SIMS BIG NEW 
CATALOG OF “ 
Orchare Cestedl 
FRUIT TREES 


* 


Complete Be Sure of your varieties. Get SIMS 
line of: big new free catalogue and order 
Berry Plants direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
Shrubs very best variety characteristics 
pao og sewed and stock propagated from bear- 
Garden ing orchards—new and improved 
Roots varieties are listed and many bar- 
Nut Trees gains. Special prices to commercial 


growers. Send for catalogue today 













and the following spring produces masses of 
spores that are washed by the rain to the fruit 
below. Early in the season it is frequently possible 
to find groups of infected apples below a dead 
twig oozing bitter rot spores. 

Control. The control of bitter rot is largely 
through the use of sprays, but removal and 
destruction of mummied apples of the previous 
year and elimination of dead twigs that might 
serve as centers of overwintered infections are 
valuable auxiliary control measures. Formerly 
Bordeaux was the only material available but 
investigations since 1944 have shown that fer- 
bam (two pounds te 100 gallons of water) and 
Phygon (two p ds to 100 gall of water) are 
likewise very effective materials. Either of these 
organic fungicides is preferable to Bordeaux mix- 
ture since their use avoids the danger of copper 
injury. 

Four spray applications for the control of the 
bitter rot fungus should be made: Between June 
10 and 15, about July 1, between July 15 and 20, 
and during the first week in August. In cool, dry 
seasons the interval between sprays can be in- 
creased one week and only three sprays applied. 
On summer apples no spray should be applied 
during the last month before the fruit is harvested 
unless facilities are available to remove the spray 
residves by washing the fruit.—John C. Dunegan, 
USDA. 
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| Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine, Spruce, Canadian Hemlock, Fir, Arborvitaes, Multi- 
flora Rose, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, Wind- 
breaks, Hedges, Ornamentals. Prices tow as 2c each on 
quantity orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVER- 
GREEN NURSERIES, Dept. AFG, Box 594, Johnstown, 
Penn. 

















Nut and Shade Trees, Grape Vines, 
Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens. Over 
80 years through four generations 
growing ond selling service to plant- 
ers guarantees satisfaction. New Free 
60 page catalog illustrates, describes 
complete nursery line. Write today. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box F-34 PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 











elly’s 
ie. TREES 


4 

4 @NOW we issue a New 
York State Dept. of Agriculture certificate 
which guarantees our cherry trees to be 


virus-free. Supplies of fruit trees are lim- 
ited. It will pay you to order early this 
season. Our fruit trees . . . APPLES, 
PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS, PEACHES 
... ate sturdy, northern-grown stock. 
Write for FREE CATALOG today. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
Established 1880 
157 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 








This Ad Is Worth $2.00 to You 


with your cheek for bargain offer listed below on our Chinese 


Blight Proof Chestnut trees, 4 and 5 yrs. old, 4 to 7 ft.. 25 trees, 
$29.95. 2and 3 yrs. old. 2 to 4 ft., 256 trees $10.95. When order- 
ing ask for color literatere and prices on other lote—some 


low as Ife each, Koy Angell — woe Ml First quality trees 
eannot be sold lo We Nation's oldest and largest 
producers oi these tree, SALES PROPLE WANTED 


THE GOLD CHESTNUT NURSERY, 


BOX 147, COWEN, W. VA. 


















oe ee atic Quel. 

a wher can 

ns a bwert truit trees, ee on nut 
trees. Smell fruits. Guaranteed stock. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Canandaigua 


545 W. Lake Rd. . N.Y 











OPPORTUNITY ADS 








AGENTS WANTED Lue 
RUN A Sn a GREETING CARD AND 
ft Show friends sam of our new 
Cards ons ifts. ———_ their 


ee 
or samples on on 
GRERTINGS, Dep Dept 116, Ferndale, 


REGAL 


AUTHORS SERVICE 


BEGINNING WRITERS: yu i te $20 CHEC 7-4 
dally writing simple children's , articles. poetry | 


xperience Our Se tnetren- 
tions reveal how Details PREF W. HERMAN, 5927 
Kuelid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


BEES 


BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS, 

require little attention. Big Profits 

ment. Factory prices save 25%. Free advice from ex 

rienced bee men. Free catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY 
©., Clarkson, Kentucky 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ae CELLAR, SHED. SPARE, 
full time, y, $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbitt 
165.00 in be weeks FREE BOOK. WASHINGTON 
MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 127, 2054 Admiral Way, 
Meattle, Washington 
SHINE CARS pt og aly 
tion. Lightnt seller. 
sent on trial. KRISTE Ps “01. 


CIDER MILLS—-PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, helt cee Ra a. 
draulic, new and rebuilt. Repairs 

and filters eoonins 24 caplet wri 
WwW. G. RUNKLES’ M INERY CO., 
St., Trenton, N 


FOR LEASE—ORCHARD 


FOR LEASE: 75 ACRES FULL BEARING ORCHARD 
in Dartington Township, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
for one or more years on very favorable terms on account 
of Uiness. Capable of and record of heavy production 
L. M. KYES, Yoder Bullding. East Palestine, Ohio 


a ISH.” NEW INVEN- 
m like mirror. Samples 
wxnren, Ohio 


or 7 naka 
185 Oakland 


season 
. Cory, Indiana 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT HAN- 
die boxes. nailed and 


ire-bound crates. kload or eariots. Call or write 
ZELVY'B oa CONTAEEES CO., 2005 Orange Ave. 


USED SPRAYERS: 500 Gi AL. BEAN SPEED SPRAY- 
er. Priced to sell. 500 A : 

Pump. 
Pum 


nS 
eVERAL USED SPRAYERS: SPEED SPRAYERS- 
C and JXD Bean 35 G.P_M. Motor Truck Mountt 
P.T.O. Units. PRICED RIGHT! N. BUDD SC 
SON, Delanco, N. J 
50 GAL. ENGINE DRIVEN HARDIE— 400 GAL. 
Tank—good condition. RICHARD BRUNSMAN, R.D. 
#3, Geneva, Ohio. 


MYERS BULL DOSES 500 GALLON SPRAY MA- 
Ww 


om * mi 
W6 with hydraulic bucket assembly. N’ duster on 
rubber with four cylinder Novo gages. on request 


JOHN MeINTYRE, Shirley, Mass. 


QUANTITY OF GOOD NEW AND USED 1700 x 16 
and 1600 x 16 tires ane tubes visable to,keep pues 


tire iD L used 
Write CORY ORC HARDS. 


GOOD USED BEAN SPEED SPRAYERS . oe 
and up. Guaranteed used high 

mounted 500 sateen supply Unit $450. 

used sprayer uirements. ¢€ 0LOMA PARM iis P LY 
INC., Coloma, Michigan. 


WOODEN KEGS AND BARRELS—SAVE BY ayy. 
ing Cy A from manpent S—— in U. 8. 


spread mean lower freight 


COOPE RAGE CORP., 16 Court St.. 


charges. MASLOW 
Brooklyn, N. Y 











CORN CENTER DOIN’S 





Pa 











"I declare — Paw'll strain bisself tryin’ to show you how big an’ wide 
them new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires are!’ 


Measure the tread of a new B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip tire yourself. You'll find that no 
other tire is wider than Power-Grip. Then 
count the cleats on different makes of tires 
Time after time you'll find that size for size 
the BFG tire has more cleats. And Power- 
Grip cleats have a bigger face area to press 
against the soil. You get more tire, more 
working power for your money with the new 
Power-Grip tractor tire. Power-Grip cleats 


are higher at the shoulders for deeper pene- 
tration, specially reinforced to wear longer. 
The square-cut shoulders defy slippage. 
Every turn of this B. F. Goodrich tire counts 
for traction. See the tire that not only looks 
bigger but és bigger. Your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer's address is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire & Equipment 
Division, Akron 18, Ohio 


An Advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 
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wi 
120 A’ RES— 40 ACRES TN FRUIT, PEACHES AND 
ly at retail prices. Lovel tmodern ful t 
} A. avely y 

house, four Oaeeoome. Other farm ie ight 
cluding large barn, a ee sales- 
room, and large a i-, ae @ and 
most orehard equipment—400 yy Myers 
sprayer, 1950 tractor, 2,000 and many 
ot Farmiand p 100 corn to 
the in exeess of $10,000.00 annually. 
Priced at $28 .00. Lenient terms: $7, 00 down, 
balance over ten year at Owner, 79 
years old, to retire. WILLIAM B. FISHER 
RFD #1, Woleote . Indi Mr } 
TOP 34 ACRE YOUNG CTTRUS ove. Lan 
Grand Val near Edinburg, 75% 
Grapefruit Oranges in ek 
o= ears ¢ ae or ee Terms. "S. F. CON- 


a LLY EQUIPPED 90 AC os sy ORCHARD 
lor sale with ocx storage. P. COPELAND, x 234, 
Woodvilie Pa. oF call ¢ Sirnegie a 


FOWL—DUCKS, GEESE Ae ee 
PEAFOWL, SWANS, PHEASANTS, GUINEAS, 
Bantams, Ducks, <4 thirty varieties Pigeons. JOHN 
HASS, Bettendorf, 
PROFIT 3 WAYS! REDUCE L. eines WEED, paste 
lize fruit with White Chinese eer ne 
ones sale meat. G oe ad GOSL NCE. ASTURE Rt. 


DEPENDABLE Inc UBATORS FOR HATCHING 
duck and ae All teed Hatch 





Geese, also G 
Free GOSHEN POULTRY FARM, Gomea, Ind 


HELP WANTED 


GROWER: RESIDENT FARMER AND 
wanted to work RPA RR 
ney house Permanen' pomith 

articular to APPLE MILL 


ht =e. Write fui 
8. Beaver St., 

WE LOG ATE FARM PORTTIONS, IN EVERY STATE 

for our applicants. Details free. BOX 4701, Desk F, 

Jacksonville, Florida. 


FRUIT 


MEDICAL 
FREE BOOK— PILES, FisTU LA COULON-STOM- 
conditions. Newest 


assoc 
THORNTON & MINOR HOSPITAL, 
Kansas City 9, Mo 


pre ures. 
Suite C-312, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Winhs: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, 
8 


berries. No special 

directions, 25¢ coin. TIMB 
Box 1401, Denver 1, Colorado. 
NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS FOR get 
Christmas Trees, Windbreaks, ete. We grow finest v 
ties at lower prices. Free Circular tells ow you can ma 
good profits from waste land. VAN’S PINES, Box 1 

fest Olive, Michigan. 
ADVERTISING PENCILS— KEEP YOUR BUSINESS 
before the eye of the public. Write for sam and 
ag SRN ARTCRAFT, P. O. Box 5233, Philadeiphia 


RAI- 
ulpment needed. Printed 
SRLAKE ENTERPRISE, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY —— ont ENVELOPES. OUR 
instructions reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 
Euelid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

BUILD STREAMLINED PLYWOOD KITC HEN 
cabinets. Plans, photos, instructions, § AY NE- 
CABINETS, 4617 Johnson, Western Springs, Pitino. 


TRADE MARKS 


NATIONAL TRADE rom COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. 


WANTED TO Buy 


WANTED TO BUY aMaL L HYDRAULIC CIDER 
press for cash at once. MRS. RAYMOND JENKINS 
116 Brinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
WANTED—SPRAY PUMP, CONDITION 
terial. WATTERBERG, Exceisior, Minn 
WANTED—UNIMPROVED FARM Cc HEAP. HER- 
BERT AYER, R-1, Newtown, Ohio. 7 
WOULD LIKE TO RENT ORCHARD WITH OP- 
gin to buy. JAKE BROCK, 422 EB. Jackson, Flint 
Michigan. 


IMMA- 





STATE CERTIFIED - CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


17 VARIETIES 
Order now for Spring Planting 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 555, Browns Mills, N. J. 
Send for Literature and price list 
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READS, coffee cake, and muffins, are featured this month. Spread 
a little cream cheese on the orange bread for sandwiches. Hot 
rolls with a salad make a wonderful snack for Sunday evening. 
So below is a large choice from which to choose—in fact, you'll prob- 


ably want to try them all! 


APPLE-CHEESE BREAD 


19 cup shortening 

26 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cup ground apple (including peeling) 
2 cups sifted flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon soda 

4 teaspoon salt 

6 cup grated cheese 

4 cup chopped walnuts 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add well 
beaten eggs, apple and juice. Sift together 
flour, baking powder, soda, and salt. Sift 
one-fourth at a time into first mixture, blending 
well. Add cheese ‘and nuts. Bake in a lined, 
greased loaf pan at 350°F., 1 hour 15 minutes. 


APPLE-BANANA BREAD 


15 cup shortening 

4% cup sugar 

2 well beaten eggs 

3 tablespoons buttermilk or sour milk 

1 small or medium mashed banana, plus suffi 
cient applesauce to make 1 cup 

2 cups all-purpose enriched flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 


Cream together shortening and sugar; add 
eggs, buttermilk, and banana-applesauce mix 
ture. Sift together flour, soda, and salt, and 
add to mixture. Mix all ingredients well and 
pour into an oiled and lined loaf pan. Bake 45 
minutes at 350°F. 


CRANBERRY NUT BREAD 


1 cup cranberries 

4 cup sugar 

3 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

Lo cup chopped walnuts 
Grated rind 1 orange 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons melted butter 


Put cranberries through food chopper; mix 
with half the sugar. Sift remaining sugar with 
dry ingredients; add nuts and orange rind. 
Combine beaten egg, milk, and melted butter 
and add to flour mixture. Fold in sweetened 
cranberries. Bake in buttered bread pan in 
moderate oven, 350°F., about 1 hour. This 
bread slices best when one day old. 


PRUNE FILBERT BREAD 


1% cups chopped dried prunes 
1% cups water 
14 cup shortening 
1 egg 
ly cup honey or % cup sugar 
2 cups enriched flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup chopped filberts 

Sift flour. Measure and resift with salt and 
soda. Bring prunes and water to a boil and 
boil gently for 10 minutes. Measure 1!9 cups 
prunes and liquid, if necessary adding water 
to make required amount. Add shortening and 
stir until melted. Cool to lukewarm. Add egg 
and beat. Add honey or sugar and mix. Add 
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dry ingredients and sprinkle filberts over top 
of flour before stirring in. Bake in greased loaf 
pan in a 350°F. oven for 40 or 45 minutes. 


ORANGE BREAD 


1 medium-size orange 
2s cup dates, pitted 
4 cup walnut meats 
2 tablespoons butter 
4 cup hot water 

1 egg, beaten 

2 cups flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

V6 teaspoon soda 

34 cup sugar 


Cut whole orange, peel and pulp, into 6 to 8 
sections. Put orange sections, dates, and nuts 
through food chopper. Add to hot water and 
butter. Pour in well beaten egg. Sift flour, salt, 
baking powder, soda, and sugar; add to fruit 
mixture. Bake in greased loaf pan in moderate 
oven, 350°F., 14% hours. Cool thoroughly be 
fore slicing. 


QUICK APPLE COFFEE CAKE 


Sift together 2 cups flour, 4 teaspoon salt, 
2 tablespoons sugar, and 4 teaspoons baking 
powder. Stir in 1 well-beaten egg, and 1 cup 
milk. Add 4 tablespoons melted shortening. 
Spread batter in a greased 8-inch square pan. 
Press apple slices, 44-inch thick, into top in 
rows. Sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon mix- 
ture of 4 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons cinnamon. 
Bake about 30 minutes in a moderate oven, 
375°F.—Mrs. Fay Wakeen, La Crosse, Wis. 


Now here is the Apple Pan Dowdy 
recipe for which we have received many 
requests: 


APPLE PAN DOWDY 


quart pared and sliced apples 
cup brown sugar 

cup flour 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoon vinegar 

cup water 

teaspoon vanilla 

tablespoon butter or margarine 


ie 
eT ee 


Place apple slices in a well-greased, heat- 
resisting glass dish. Mix sugar, flour, and salt 
in a one-quart saucepan. Add vinegar and 
water, stir well. Cook over low direct heat 
until thick, stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat; cool. Add flavoring and butter. Pour this 
sirup over apple slices. 


TOPPING 


1 cup flour 
5 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
2% tablespoons shortening 
34 cup milk 


Sift flour, salt, and baking powder together 
twice. With a pastry blender or two knives 
cut in the shortening until lumps are the size 
of peas. Add milk and stir until mixture is wet. 
Drop by spoonfuls or pour on apple mixture. 
Bake in a 400° oven about 40 minutes. Serve 
plain or with top milk or cream. 

It is best to use unsweetened apples if they 
are canned. 











Books for Your 
Orchard Library 


FRUIT SCIENCE by Norman F. Child 

A fruit grower’s bible by a leader in 
the aay: Fruit growing from A 
to Z ey $6.00 


DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL IN 

SECTS by Metcalf, Flint and Metcalf. A 
completely revised and up-to-date edition 
of this famous book. Valuable descrip 

tions and photographs of all fruit in 

sects... .. $10.00 
THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE, 
by Roy A. Grout. The whys and where 

fores of beekeeping. Explains the function 
of the honeybee in pollination. . . . .$4.00 
SOILS and FERTILIZERS by Firman E. 
Bear. The new Fourth Edition contains a 
concise presentation of recent advances in 
soil science which considers soil as one of 
the most important factors affecting plant 
growth. Featured in the new Fourth is a 
discussion of the many newly-developed 
soil chemicals; new chapters devoted to 
the resources of such important elements 
as nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal 

cium, and trace elements; recent informa 

tion on the yield potentialities of crop 
plants. Profusely illustrated, 420 
pages $6.00 


THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAW 

BERRIES by Robin Wid. This 112-page 
book is unique in the way it is put to 
gether and in the practical timely infor 
mation it contains. Refreshing, instruc 

tive, and decidedly helpful for those who 
like the modern touch of black and white 
drawings and caricatures of strawberry 
operations. Well worth the price. . $1.50 


SMALL FRUITS by Ralph E. Barker. A 
good book for your “big city” friends who 
want detailed instructions for the plant 
ing and culture of strawberries, grapes, 
and brambles on a small scale. But you 
too may find of value the information con 
tained in this 90-page book, illustrated 
with numerous line drawings. The lovely 
colorful cover has special appeal. . $1.50 
WEED CONTROL by Robbins, Crafts, 
and Raynor. The second edition of this 
textbook and manual presents a modern 
view of the rapidly developing field of 
chemical weed control. Newer chemicals 
are covered and pre-emergence methods 
included. Its 503 pages are well illus 
trated $8.00 


PLANT DISEASES in Orchard, Nursery 
and Garden Crops by Ernst Gram and 
Anna Weber. Translated from the Danish. 
A classic authoritative reference work. 
The first section of the book is devoted to 
general principles of disease control; the 
next three sections to an account of the 
diseases of individual crops, arranged al 
phabetically in three groups: tree and 
bush fruit, herbaceous fruit and vegeta 
bles, and ornamental plants and trees. A 
special feature is the key for diagnosis of 
diseases by their symptoms. The many 
illustrations—350 black and white and 10 
full page color plates—have been chosen 
to facilitate recognition of the diseases. 
618 pages, size 8” wide x 1114” deep $18.50 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Reader Service Department 
Willoughby, Ohio 

















¢ Fruit for Health. 





RICHARD T. MEISTER, Editor 
H. B. TUKEY, Associate Editor 








National Co-operation in Fruit 


A QUICK trip from East to West serves 
to emphasize the fact that many of the 
marketing problems of the eastern fruit 
industry and of the western fruit indus- 
try are identical. And the sooner each 
realizes this fact and keeps everlasting- 
ly at exchanging information, pooling 
resources, and working together, the 
better for all. 

Happily there already are instances 
where group relations are good and 
where they are ripe for further process- 
ing. The National Peach Council is a 
good example. Each year peach growers 
get together in some part of the country 
to discuss varieties, grades, crop pros- 
pects, promotion, and general cultural 
problems. The National Apple Institute 
attempts the same thing, devoted large- 
ly to crop estimates, marketing, and 
promotion. 

But most of what has been done is 
only suggestive. There is not enough 
concerted effort to really try to learn 
from each other. There is too much talk 
of competition between sections. Yet 
each region has some information al- 
ready available and some experiences 
already at hand which would benefit 
others. Certainly the orderly movement 
of citrus to market as controlled by the 
citrus growers of California is a wonder- 
ful example of what pro-rates and cen- 
tral control can do to prevent disorder 
and disaster in marketing. The East 
knows too little about these operations. 

On the other hand there are some 
places where various groups work against 
each other to mutual disadvantage. For 
example, it is more and more apparent 
that low quality fruit —no matter whence 
the source and where the market— 
hurts everybody. Sooner or later all 
parts of the country must get together 
and iron out some of these problems. 

Already local growers in both eastern 
and western regions have formed co- 
operatives which give the individual 
great advantage. In some areas the lo- 
cal co-operatives, as in Sunkist Growers 
and the California Fruit Exchange, 
have marched another step forward and 
have joined into larger units. Here, too, 
the East can take notice. Many local 
co-operatives are working successfully. 
Why not join them together for at least 
some phases of operation if not com- 
pletely? 

And then should come the next step, 
namely, joining the co-operatives na- 
tionally, if only for discussion purposes 
as a beginning. Perhaps all that can be 
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done at first is close contact regarding 
crop prospects. Discussion of promo- 
tion, marketing, and advertising would 
soon follow. Involved in the same pack- 
age would be grades and quality control. 
Next would come price and more order- 
ly distribution. 

It may be a long way off, and again it 
may be nearer than we think. Every en- 
couragement should be given to every 
prospect that will bring the groups to- 


gether. 
Windfalls 


SOMETHING on your mind? Some- 
thing you would like to discuss regard- 
ing politics, the stream running adja- 
cent to your orchard, Johnny’s school- 
teacher’s teaching methods, the nutri- 
tious value of tree nuts? 

Whatever they are — these subcon- 
scious thoughts that keep prodding your 
conscious mind—Henry Bailey Stevens 
would like to know about. No, he’s not 
going to try to solve your problems — 
he’s merely interested in getting them 
out into the open so all readers of his 
forthcoming “Windfalls” column in 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER can gain a 
mutual understanding of each other’s 
problems, ideas, and thoughts. It will 
be a chatty column, a column of those 
sage remarks made so spontaneously at 
the dinnertable. It will be your column, 
and Mr. Stevens will edit it. You all 
know Mr. Stevens, or at least his writ- 
ings, for several articles from his pen 
have appeared in AMERICAN Fruit 
GROWER. 

Watch for the first installment of 
Windfalls in the April issue. 


Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 








Fruit Talk 


In 25 years the baby food industry of 
America has grown to be a 200 million dollar 
business. 


After operating for a season without 
marketing agreements, California orange 
growers are pleased to be back under an 
order. 


John Einset and Barbara Lamb of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station have added another long list of 
chromosome counts of apple varieties to the 
184 made in previous reports. 


The re-plant problem is being studied from 
one corner of America to the other. The solu- 
tion of re-plant difficulties varies remarkably— 
peach nematode in one place, root aphids in 
another, potash deficiency in another, and our 
old friend phylloxera on grapes in still another. 


W. G. C. Krause of England says the main 
difficulty with strawberries under glass is 

llination, which is frequently insufficient. 

uring the flowering period it is a common 
error to keep the temperature too high. If 
the plants are to produce a good amount of 
first class pollen, the temperature should be 
dropped before the flowering period and kept 
there until the fruits have set. 


Premature dropping of Italian-type prunes 
in New York state is believed due to a virus— 
the solution resting with selected, disease-free 
stock. 


Maygold, a new h for the deep South, 
originated by Dr. J. H. Weinberger, USDA, 
Fort Valley, Ga., has the low chilling require- 
ment of 650 hours below 45° F., compared with 
750 hours for Hiley and Redcap, and 1,000 
or more for several other varieties. 


In the olive industry a nine-ounce can of 
large contains approximately 55 olives; 
extra large, 46; mammoth, 40; giant, 30; and 
colossal, 20. 


One of the highest valued fruit products is 
lemon oil, a car of which is valued at $350,000 
—so high, in fact, that railroads will carry only 


a single car in a train. 


Exchange Lemon Products of California, 
through such lesser products as oil, pectin, 
lemonade, citrus acid, and bottled and frozen 
concentrated juices, grossed over 25 million 
dollars in 1953. 


For a good story on “the future of fungi- 
cides,’’ try a recent professional paper of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for t Re- 
search, by Dr. George L. McNew, director, 
spelling out what the industrial chemist should 
work towards—somewhat technical but en- 
lightening. . 


_ Unfruitfulness of certain olive plantations 
in Greece is attributed to dust from nearby 
cement works. 


In large scale anti-hail measures near 
Verona, Italy, just south of the Alps where 
hail is really a problem, 47,000 rockets were 
fired in 1952 into hail clouds, reducing hail- 
storms from 355 to 32. —H.B.T. 


Coming Next Month 


® Two Crop Strawberry Production in Holland 

© Spray Fertilizing Your Fruit Trees 

© A Way to Double Strawberry Yields 

® How to Get the Most from Your Garden 
Tractor 
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Power Partner of the Family Team 


This husky 20-hp. tractor is famed for getting the job done as a part 
of the family team no matter what kind of farm work is demanded 
of it. Fruit growers, vegetable growers, nurserymen, or specialty crop 
men — all family farmers — have found the Model B a thrifty, de- 
pendable worker, year in and year out. 


Its slender, streamlined, torque-tube design gives you greater vision 
ahead. You can plow, cultivate or mow close to your most valuable 
plants, confident that Allis-Chalmers instant control will answer the 
touch of your finger tips. 

The Model B is a high-value package. It is complete with starter, 
lights, fenders, muffler, and liquid ballast in the tires. Utility is mul- 
tiplied by the optional three-way power transmitter — power take-off, 
hydraulic power-lift, and belt pulley. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer about adding a Model B to your 
family team. 


TRACTOR 


DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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MALATHION 


Cyanamid’s new insecticide 











@ HIGH INSECT TOXICITY @ LOW MAMMALIAN TOXICITY 
@ BROAD-RANGE CONTROL 


This versatile rtew insecticide offers you many ad- 
vantages. It combines high insect toxicity with low 
mammalian toxicity. The USDA has called it “‘one 
of the safest insecticides to handle.’’ It’s easy to use, 
controls mites and aphids as well as many other 
insect pests on a wide variety of fruit and vegetable 
crops with maximum safety to plants. It is compatible 
with most other spray materials. Residues on crops 
disappear quickly, are less than 1 part per million 
ten days after last application. 


Write for 
MALATHION 
GROWER’S HANDBOOK 


MALATHION insecticides are 
available from well-known 
manufacturers. Consult your 
local agricultural authorities 
for suggestions on dosages 
and application procedures. 
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Find out how malathion can help you control insects *Also known as MALATHON 
more easily, farm more profitably. Write today for 
free booklet. é 


Excellent control of rosy aphids on apples re) MR” 


Growers report excellent control of rosy aphids on 
Ohio Cortland apples with 2 Ibs. of 25% malathion G Ure 

wettable powder per 100 gallons of water. Malathion AMERICAN 4 uid COMENNE 
also controls such apple pests as spider mites, woolly Manufacturer of MALATHION Technical 

apple aphid, green apple aphid, Forbes scale. AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 




















